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How Would Yon Build; 


AMAN proposes to 
build his perman- 
ent home. | 


Would he not be glad 
to turntoaresponsible 
firm, make clear his re- 
| quirements,have them 
satisfactorily met and 
the cost kept within 
his appropriation? 

| Wouldn't you? 


Would he not alien 


such a firm’s broad exper- 
ience with well-planned, 
well-built houses ? 


Wouldn’t you? 


Would he not enjoy the 
security of a guarantee, 
covered by a bond, that 
they would faithfully per- 
form every detail of their 
undertaking? 


Wouldn’t you? 


HOUSE built by th- 

Hoggson Method: is 
turned over to its ownc; 
completed and ready for 
occupancy under a single 
contract with us which 
covers architectural plans, 
construction, decoration, 
furnishing and unremitting 
supervision. 


This method limits thecost 
to him, the profit to us, the 
duration of the work and 
protects him from “extras.” 


Would such a contract in- 
terest you, particularly if 
you were convinced it was 
the most -economical you 
could adopt ? 


There is much about the 
Hoggson Method it will 
pay you to know. 


Write us, 











HOGCSON BROTHERS 


SEVEN. EAST FORT Y-FOVRTH STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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‘ Thirty-two working days Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 

. ser g remain in which Con- tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, 


gress may complete the 
business of its short session. Of this 
time, six of the Senate’s days must be 
devoted to eulogies. Certain Senators 
would profit by this situation, and aggra- 
vate it by filibustering. Tariff board 
legislation is still in committee in both 
branches, and Chairman Payne, of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to report on Tuesday a bill for a 
permanent board, the measure being 
made up of provisions from the Dalzell 
and Longworth bills. There is little 
chance of its being enacted at this ses- 
sion. Indeed, Republican leaders will be 
thankful if they get an appropriation for 
the maintenance of the actual board. 
The Lorimer case will not reach a vote 
in the Senate until late in February, if 
then. The report of the Ballinger-Pin- 
chot investigating committee lies uncon- 
sidered in the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives. 

& 


Senators Borah and 
Clapp spoke, Janu- 
ary 19, in support 
of the former’s joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution by providing for the 
popular election of Senators. Senator 
Clapp said that the popular impetus be- 
hind this movement was “irresistible,” 
and asked: “Why should the Senate seek 
to stem the tide?’ Senator Rayner, 
speaking next day, denounced the 
amendments proposed by Senators De- 
pew and Sutherland, supporting the 
previous speakers———James A. Reed, 
the new Senator from Missouri, urges 
the adoption of the Borah resolution and 
also the amendment of the Constitution 
to legalize a Federal income tax. Twelve 
States have now ratified this amendment : 


Two Constitutional 
Amendments 





Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina and 
Texas. Governor Bass has sent a special 
message to the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature favoring the ratification. In five 
States the Legislatures have met and re- 





fused to ratify the amendment. They 
are Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
York, Rhode Island and Virginia. A 


committee of the lower house of the 
Kansas Legislature has voted unani- 
mously to report favorably a Constitu- 
tional amendment for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

st 


The deadlock in the 
The New Senators New York Senatorial 

situation continues. 
On the first joint ballot William F. Shee- 
han, candidate of the Democratic caucus, 
received go votes; Edward M. Shepard, 
13; various other Democratic aspirants, 
collectively, 14; Senator Depew, 80. On 
the failure to elect on the first joint bal- 
lot, a tendency to regard the caucus as 
no longer binding declared itself, and 
Mr. Sheehan’s following began to shrink. 
The leader of the Democratic insurgents 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Senator from 
Northern New York, and a distant rela- 
tion of the former President. Mr. Shep- 
ard is out of the running, and Mr. Shee- 
han’s stock is below par; but who the 
“dark horse” is remains a question. 
Judge Parker has urged the legislators 
who are giving him their votes to sup- 
port his law partner, Mr. Sheehan; but 
they have not complied. The Demo- 
cratic State chairman, W. A. Huppuch, 
who is Governor Dix’s partner, has also 
urged members to stand by the caucus 
candidate. In Massachusetts, Henry 
Cabot Lodge was returned for a fourth 
term, with six votes, two of them Demo- 
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cratic, in excess of a majority——-Henry 
F, Lippitt, of Providence, a “stand pat” 
Republican, succeeds Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island. Charles F. Johnson, 
of Waterville, succeeds Eugene Hale as 
Maine’s Senator, and will be the first 
Democrat representing Maine in the Sen- 
ate since Franklin Pierce———Other re- 
sults are as follows: 

Alabama—John H. Bankhead, Democrat, re- 
elected; Connecticut—George Payne McLean, 
Republican, elected to succeed Morgan G. Bul- 
keley, Republican; .Delaware—Henry A. du 
Pont, the Republican incumbent, is the choice 
of the caucus and will be duly returned; In- 
diana—John W. Kern, Democrat, elected to 
succeed Albert J. Beveridge, Republican; 
Michigan—Charles E. Townsend, Republican, 
elected to succeed Senator Burrows; Minne- 
sota—Moses E. Clapp, Democrat, re-elected; 
Missouri—James A. Reed, Democrat, elected 
to succeed William Warner, Republican, but 
refused the certificate of election by the Mis- 
souri Secretary of State, as he had refused 
to file a statement of campaign expenses, de- 
nying the constitutionality of the State law 
requiring such action; Nebraska—G. M. Hitch- 
cock, Democrat, elected to succeed E. J. Bur- 
kett, Republican ; New Jersey—First ballot, 
Tuesday 24th: if 11 electors stand by James 
Smith, Jr., against James E. Martine, deadlock 
may result; North Dakota—Porter J. McCum- 
ber, “Stalwart,” and A. J. Gronns, “Progres- 
sive” Republican, elected; Pennsylvania— 
George T.. Oliver, Republican, re-elected; 
Utah—George A. Sutherland, Republican, re- 
elected; Washington—Miles Poindexter, Re- 
publican, elected; West Virginia—Clarence W. 
Watson, a bituminous coal operator, is the 
choice of the Democratic caucus, and will suc- 
ceed the late Senator Elkins. The long term 
will go to another Democrat. 
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Governor Har- 
mon, of Ohio; 
Champ Clark, 
unanimously chosen by the Democratic 
caucus to succeed Mr. Cannon as 
Speaker of the House, and Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, were the most promi- 
nent figures of the Democratic party’s 
Jackson Day celebration, at Baltimore. 
Mr. Clark declared himself in favor of 
tariff revision schedule by schedule ; Sen- 
ator Bailey prefers a more radical treat- 
ment of the whole matter. “The most 
obnoxious items first,” said Mr. Clark. 
“As between rotten apples,” insisted 
Senator Bailey, “there is no choice. 
Every schedule in the Payne-Aldrich 
law is bad.” Republican newspapers ex- 
ult in the “split” over this issue, which 
is, confessedly, the great problem of the 


The Democrats Gloat 


‘since the Spanish War. 
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next Congress. In that Congress, Oscar 
W. Underwood, of Alabama, will serve 
as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Bryan’s name was not 
mentioned at the Baltimore jubilation. 


J 


From Danville, IIl., 
More Vote-Buying comes news of an in- 


quiry on the a of 
the District. Court in Vermilion County. 
Speaker Cannon’s bailiwick, into the al- 
leged bribery of voters. at the recent gen- 
eral election. Mr. Cannon’s majority 
last November was larger than for sev- 
eral years, but no suspicion is entertained 
however, that corruption has been as 
prevalent as in Adams County, Ohio. 
Local option contests have always been 
close, and both sides have won repeated- 
ly. The sheriff and his campaign manager 
have confest to the purchase of a large 
number of votes. Other confessions are 
expected to follow. A special com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Assembly has 
heard testimony showing that the degra- 
dation of the ballot reached a climax 
at last fall’s election in Atlantic City. 
Repeating, violence at the polls and 
fraud were, testimony tends to show, 
shamelessly practised by the Republican 
majority. “ 


The President’s spe- 
cial message urging 
the fortification of 
the Panama Canal and recommending 
an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
initiation of the work on the proposed 
defenses has not been enthusiastically 
received. The movement favoring neu- 
tralization gains friends. The army 
appropriation bill, just passed, carries an 
item of $770,000 to provide field guns 
and ammunition. This is one of the 
largest appropriations of the kind made 
The bill as a 
whole carries $93,000,000 in appropria- 
tions, a reduction from last year.—— 
The President’s letter reprimanding 
Commander W. S. Sims, of the battle- 
ship “Minnesota,” who at the Guildhall 
banquet to American naval officers, in 
London, pledged the United States “to 
the last dollar” and the “last man” to aid 
Great Britain in any future war with a 
foreign Power, was included in a general 


Naval and Military 
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order read to the officers and men of the 
battleship fleet on January 20.——That 
Capt. Robert E. Peary came within 1.6 
miles. of the North Pole—near enough to 
establish his claim to having been at the 
exact spot—is the decision of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, which has 
been considering the bill to retire Captain 
Peary with the rank of rear admiral. 


ae 
Almost daily progress is re- 
Aviation ported in the art of flying and 
all countries are taking part in 
its development. The most interesting 
event of the week is the demonstration 
of the possibility of flying from the deck 
of a warship at sea and alighting upon 


it Eugene B. Ely flew out over Sar 


Francisco harbor on Thursday and after 
circling the fleet landed upon the cruiser 
“Pennsylvania.” A platform 130 feet 
long had been erected for this purpose, 
but the biplane was checked within 60 
feet by the catching of weighted ropes 
with hooks under the machine. After 
taking lunch in the captain’s cabin, Ely 
rose from the platform and returned to 
land. A new American endurance 
record was made at San Francisco by 
Philip O. Parmalee, who remained in 
the air 3 hours and 40 minutes. 
Lieut. Paul W. Beck, of the United 
States Army Signal Corps, sent wireless 
messages from a Wright biplane run by 
Parmalee. The apparatus used weighed 
less than 35 pounds. The messages were 
received at two naval stations several 
miles away.——A novel form of acci- 
dent occurred on the aviation field at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux, when two aero- 
planes carne into collision in the air. A 
monoplane in rising dashed into a biplane 
which was just coming to the ground. 
Both machines were wrecked, but neither 
aviator injured. The Haitian aviator, 
Henry Weymann, made the flight from 
Chalons to Betheny, 18 miles, and re- 
turned, carrying two passengers, and a 
few days later three passengers, in his 
Farman biplane——A Peruvian aviator 
flew from Lima to Callao, circling over 
the harbor and returning. 
vt 

A reciprocity agreement 
Various Items between the United 

States and Canada has 
been arrived at on the basis of an ex- 
change of the foodstuffs and agricultural 
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products of Canada for certain manu- 
factured commodities produced in this 
country. The details of the agreement 
will not be made public until it has been 
submitted to the Senate and the Cana- 
dian Parliament. By a vote of 9 to 6 
the House Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions has decided to report 
favorably the Estopinal bill designating 
New Orleans as the Panama Exposition 
city, and appropriating $1,000,000 for a 
Government exhibit. Meanwhile, Repre- 
sentative J. Hampton Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, wants the.celebration to take the 
form of the construction at Washington 
of a great memorial commercial museum. 
——Charles D. Norton, secretary to the 
President during the last six months, 
will soon retire, resuming his Chicago 
insurance business. The President is 
likely to appoint a man of political ex- 
perience to the post—possibly James A. 
Tawney, the veteran chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and a victim 
of the November elections. Mr. Car- 


negie has added $10,000,000 to the fund 
of the Carnegie Institution in Washing- 
ton. This brings the endowment of the 
institution up to $25,000,000. 


It was expected at the end 
The Islands of last week that there 

would soon be war between 
Hayti and Santo Domingo. On the 2oth 
the troops of Santo Domingo occupied 
Grand Gosier, on the Haytian frontier, 
and Hayti’s Government was sending 
troops to repel what was regarded as an 
invasion. Committees had been trying 
to reach a settlement of the dispute as 
to territory crossed by-a road which 
Santo Domingo is building, but the nego- 
tiations had come to nothing. On the 
21st, Hayti’s President asked for the 
good offices of the United States to pre- 
vent war. It is said that Hayti would 
accept arbitration. The boundary dis- 
pute is a very old one. At the request 
of the attorney representing General 
Guerra, recently commander of Cuba’s 
army, Judge Miyeres, last week, ordered 
the arrest of Captain Cordoves, formerly 
aide-de-camp of General Monteagudo, 
commander of the Rural Guard. After 
the arrest, General Guerra identified 
Cordoves as the companion of Lieutenant 
Perez at the time when the latter at- 
tempted to assassinate him. Perez is a 
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fugitive from justice. Cordoves is also 
accused of plotting to kill Vice-President 
Zayas and Sefior San Miguel, editor of 
the Lucha. Explaining that the ap- 
propriation of $300,000 for raising the 
wreck of the battleship “Maine” will be 
exhausted within a few weeks, Secretary 
Dickinson asks Congress to provide for 
completion of the work. President 
Gomez tells the Cuban Congress that an 
immediate appropriation of $2,000,000 is 
needed for a new aqueduct, to supply 
water for Santiago. For lack of water 
the streets are not lighted and the people 
suffer. Water is brought in tank cars 
from the naval station at Guantanamo. 

At the suggestion of the Governor 
of the Hawaiian Islands, there will be 
introduced in Congress a bill making, on 
the island of Hawaii, a national park, 
which will include the two large active 
volcanoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa. It 
will have an area of 56,000 acres, and 
nearly all of the tract is now public land. 

& 


There were _ several 
engagements last week 
in Chihuahua and 
Sonora between Mexican troops and the 
revolutionists, but the number on each 
side was small. In two attacks upon 
revolutionists entrenched at Baquirichic, 
in Chihuahua, thirty-six of them were 
killed. It is known that the Tahuamari 
Indians are fighting with the insurgents, 
for seven of the dead were men of that 
tribe. The Government forces were vic- 
torious. Many of the insurgents have 
become bandits. In their raids they have 
killed ranchmen who refused to give 
them money. Our Government be- 
came interested, last week, in the con- 
duct of the gunboat “Hornet,” which has 
been assisting Manuel Bonilla in his 
revolutionary attack upon the ports of 
Honduras. When the “Hornet”. left 
New Orleans she had no arms or fight- 
ing men on board and could not be de- 
tained for violation of the neutrality 
laws. Our Government, it is said, has 
been told that her war material was 
taken on board at a Guatemalan port. 
Guatemala was reminded, last week, of 
the treaty agreements which were de- 
signed to prevent any Central American 
republic from promoting a revolution in 
another. Guatemala denied that she 
had violated the agreements, and as- 


Mexico and 
Central America 
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serted that her soldiers were continually 
patrolling her frontier in the interests of 
peace. An investigation concerning the 
conduct of the “Hornet” was started at 
Washington, where a treaty relating to 
the loan of $10,000,000 to Honduras by 
a New York syndicate had recently been 
signed. The gunboat was then at Trux- 
illo, a port captured by Bonilla two 
weeks ago. The United States gunboat 
“Marietta” had been sent to Ceiba, and 
the cruiser “Tacoma” to Truxillo. On 
the 20th, Commander Davis, of the “Ta- 
coma,” seized the “Hornet,” put her 
crew ashore and manned her with forty- 
five American engineers, gunners and 
sailors. Bonilla had refused to sur- 
render the vessel, but his men made no 
resistance. The “Hornet” can no longer 
assist his land forces——It is now said 
that the Nicaraguan Congress may order 
the prosecution of ex-President Zelaya 
for the execution of Groce and Cannon. 
He is in Belgium. Paul Mason, an 
American who fought for Estrada, has 
arrived in New Orleans. He received 
$1,000 and a colonel’s commission from 
the new Government, which, he says, 
will pension Cannon’s relatives, who live 
in Pittsburg. Every American who 
fought with Estrada, he adds, has re- 
ceived $1,000 and a tract of land. 
The Panama National Assembly has 
voted to give $100,000 in aid of the 
Panama World’s Fair at New Orleans 
in IQI5. 
& 
Ecuador refuses to sub- 
South America mit her boundary dis- 
pute with Peru to The 
This dispute was re- 


Hague tribunal. 
ferred to the King of Spain for settle- 


ment. While it was in his hands the 
two countries quarreled about it, and 
were on the point of beginning war when 
the friendly intervention of the United 
States, Brazil and Argentina caused with- 
drawal of troops from the frontier. Then 
the King declined to act as arbitrator. 
Whereupon the three mediating Powers 
suggested arbitration by The Hague tri- 
bunal. Peru consented. Ecuador now 
declines, saying that a settlement can be 
reached only by direct negotiation with 
Peru. —— President-elect Estrada, of 
Ecuador, on the 21st held a conference 
with prominent citizens of Guayaquil 
concerning (the dispatches from Guaya- 
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quil say) “an intimation from the United 
States that the Galapagos Islands might 
be leased for a term of ninety-nine years 
for the sum of $15,000,000.” There was 
unanimous objection, on the ground that 
it would not be patriotic to accept such 
a proposition. These islands, fifteen in 
number, lie near the equator and 600 
miles from the coast of Ecuador. They 
have been regarded as desirable for use 
as a naval base-——There has been a 
kind of bloodless revolution in Paraguay. 
President Gondra and Vice-President 
Gaona, elected in September last, were 
constrained to resign, last week, owing 
to the seizure of the Presidency by 
Colonel Jara, Minister of War. Con- 
gress accepted Gondra’s resignation (of- 
fered, he said, on account of ill health) 
and promptly elected Jara in his place. 
Jara at once formed a new Cabinet. 
Dispatches from Lima, on the 18th, said 
that Colombian troops had invaded Peru, 
occupying the region of the Yapura 
River, and that serious consequences 
were feared. The region in question is 
one involved in boundary disputes. 
The Colombian Government has ordered 
the imprisonment of Gen. Juan Tovar, 
who commanded the Colombian army in 
Panama at the time of the secession. 
Some years ago he was tried for miscon- 
duct in Panama and was acquitted. This 
new prosecution is said to be due to the 
official investigation made by ex-Senator 
Perez y Soto concerning the charge tliat 
Colombians conspired with Panamans 
and Americans to procure the independ- 
ence of the province on the isthmus. 
The negotiations for a re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations between Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands have been un- 
successful, and Venezuela’s commissioner 
has resigned. 
ss 
sate The apprehension 
The Dutch Defences now prevailing in 
England over the 
designs of the Kaiser has been increased 
during the past month by events in 
Persia and the Netherlands. Russia has 
formally agreed to promote the German 
railroad to Bagdad by connecting it at 
the Persian frontier with the Russian 
road to India, which will interfere de- 
cidedly with England’s determination to 
control the land route to her Indian em- 
pire. And the plan for enlarging the 
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navy and sea coast defences drawn up 
by the Dutch Government seems to be 
aimed directly at England. The defence 
bill as introduced into the Dutch Parlia- 
ment provided for an expenditure of 
$21,250,000, about half of it for the navy 
and the rest for fortification and muni- 
tions on the coast. This was surprisingly 
large, but the most peculiar feature of it 
was the plan for the construction of a 
new and expensive system of fortifica- 
tions at Flushing, raising the defences 
at that point “to the level of. modern 
means of attack.”” The only purpose for 
this would be to control the mouth of the 
River Scheldt, but the Scheldt leads into 
Belgian, not into Dutch territory. Bel- 
gium freed the Scheldt from Dutch tolls 
by the payment of $6,400,000, and the 
closing of the river at any time would 
cut off Antwerp from maritime com- 
merce or from naval assistance by any 
of the Powers which have engaged to 
protect Belgian neutrality. Flushing is 
the nearest point in the Netherlands to 
both France or England, and would be 
invaluable to Germany in case of a war 
with either or both. The English papers 
point out that while the Dutch Govern- 
ment proposes to expend millions in the 
fortification of the western coast, appar- 
ently against Great Britain alone, nothing 
is to be done to strengthen the defences 
of the eastern frontier, which are entire- 
ly inadequate to keep out a German 
force. The frontier would, in fact, be 
abandoned at the start, and the sole reli- 
ance would be the inundation of a strip 
of land, from Muiden to Gorkum, which 
would make an island out of the greater 
part of Holland. This. plan of defence 
was adopted in 1874, and the waterways 
and dykes constructed accordingly, but it 
is doubtful if the flooding could be ac- 
complished quickly enough to prevent a 
German raid across the border. The 
German Government has never guaran- 
teed the neutrality of Holland, and in 
the German press and even on some 
German maps it is counted as al- 
ready one of the states of the German 
federation and the basis for an attack 
upon England. By the annexation of 
the Netherlands Germany would not 
only be greatly strengthened in Europe, 
but would acquire the much desired colo- 
nies. The court and capitalists of the 
Netherlands are supposed to favor Ger- 
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many, but the people as a whole are jeal- 
ous of national autonomy. The defence 
bill, on its introduction, met with such 
strong opposition that it was withdrawn, 
and the Minister of War, who fathered 
it, General Cool, was compelled to re- 
sign. His successor, Major Colign, will 
not reintroduce the bill in its present 


form. 
x 


The address of M. Pi- 
chon, Minister of For- 
: eign Affairs, before the 
French Chamber of Deputies, was await- 
ed with great interest because of the 
curiosity to know what view he would 
take of the recent changes in European 
politics, particularly of the Potsdam in- 
terview and the ambitious naval program 
of Austria. On the former point M. 
Pichon declared that the Russo-German 
negotiations had not taken the French 
Government by surprise. They had been 
in the air since 1907, and ever since the 
opening of these negotiations it had been 
agreed that loyalty to existing alliances 
was the ground upon which conversation 
of this kind ought to be conducted. It 
was the duty of France to maintain con- 
ciliatory relations with the dual mon- 
archy, while at the same time safeguard- 
ing the rights of Russia, her ally. In 
regard to England, M. Pichon said: 
“Our entente with England has never been 
more intimate and more complete than it is to- 
day. There is not a single question upon which 
the two Powers are not agreed to pursue a 
common policy. This coalition of the two 
countries, which continues to grow more cor- 
dial, is one of the great events of the last six 
years. It is significant, moreover, that these 
two nations, whose confidence in one another 
increases day by day, seek in all circumstances 
to give effect only to a policy of peace.” 
The Foreign Minister declared that the 
position of France in Morocco was 
stronger than ever. The Shawia region 
was more tranquil than it was before, 
and order had been established on the 
Algerian frontier. Schools and hospitals 
had been founded and the trade routes 
made safe. Critics of French foreign 
policy were inclined to ask whether 
France was not on the road to becoming 
isolated in the world. To these pessi- 
mists he would reply that France was 
bound to Russia by an alliance, to Eng- 
land by an entente, to Spain by pacific 
agreements, and to Japan by other ar- 
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rangements. She entertained friendly 
relations with Italy. The voice ot 
France counted in the councils of Eu- 
rope. In discussion of the statement of 
the Foreign Office, Jean Jaurés, the So- 
cialist leader, urged the adoption of 
President Taft’s proposals for unlimited 
arbitration treaties. M. Jaurés said: 
“The United States understands that it 
is not enough for a nation to be strong. 
She must also struggle toward the goal 
of higher ideal justice.” The proposed 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain would be the first link of 
a chain which would bind all nations and 
peoples not to bear indefinitely the bur- 
den of armed peace which was only a 
hideous caricature of real peace. In his 
reply, M. Pichon said that France was 
a hearty advocate of arbitration, as has 
been shown by her attitude at the last 
Hague Conference. The Government 
was negotiating a treaty with Denmark 
and was prepared to negotiate one on 
the broadest basis with the United 
States. Nevertheless, he was opposed to 
unlimited treaties. It was impossible to 
arbitrate questions involving vital inter- 
ests and national honor. M. Pichon did 
not think that President Taft’s proposal 
would be adopted even by the United 
States Senate, for the American Govern- 
ment was at present occupied with plans 
for the development of its navy and the 
fortification of the Panama Canal_—— 
An insane man fired upon Premier Bri- 
and from the gallery of the Chamber of 
Deputies on January 17. The first bullet 
from his revolver struck the ministerial 
bench and the second the leg of Léon 
Mirman, Director of Public Relief, in- 
flicting a slight wound. M. Mirman 
seems to be especially unlucky. In 1893, 
when he was speaking in the Chamber. 
he was injured by the explosion of the 
bomb thrown by the anarchist Vaillant. 


s&s 

The trial of anarchists in Japan, 
Japan which has been going on since the 

first of November and has attract- 
ed a good deal of attention in other coun- 
tries as well, was concluded on January 
18. Of the twenty-six prisoners twenty- 
four were found guilty and condemned 
to death ; the other two were given prison 
sentences of eleven and eight years re- 
spectively. The trial was conducted in 
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secret, but foreign diplomats and many 
prominent Japanese were in court when 
the sentences were given. The Chief 
Justice stated that the trial had been ab- 
solutely fair, impartial and constitutional 
and that it had been proved beyond a 
doubt that 

“Kotoku and his associates plotted a violent 
revolution by means of explosives and deadly 
weapons. They intended to plunder the 
wealthy, burn the Government offices, assas- 
sinate the high officials, attack the imperial 
palace, and attempt the life of the Crown 
Prince, whose palace is less securely guarded.” 
The death sentence was afterward com- 
muted to imprisonment for life of all of 
the anarchists except the leaders, Denjiro 
Kotoku and his wife, who will be exe- 
cuted. The prisoners received the sen- 
tence with shouts of “banzai” and cheers 
for anarchy. On leaving the court Ma- 
dame Kotoku smilingly bowed to the 
spectators and said, “We beg the pardon 
of all of you.” Kotoku, the originator 
of the conspiracy, at one time lived in 
San Francisco and had been connected 
with a Tokyo newspaper. The affair 


created great consternation in Japan, 


where an attempt against the sacred per- 
son of the Mikado is regarded as sac- 
rilege. Socialistic and anarchistic groups 
in America and elsewhere, seeing in this 
another Ferrer case, have protested vio- 
lently against’ the conduct of the trial. 

The budget, which was introduced 
into the Diet of January 21, calls for 
largely increased expenditures. The to- 
tal budget appropriation is $276,000,000. 
The annexation of Korea and the disas- 
trous floods necessitate heavy expenses 
both this year and in the future. A sys- 
tem of internal improvements will be car- 
ried out in Korea and measures taken to 
prevent further damage by floods in 
Japan. During the next six years $137,- 
000,000 will be spent for railroad im- 
provements, including the reconstruction 
of the main line from Tokyo to Shimo- 
noseki as a broad gage road. The Pre- 
mier stated that, altho Japan’s relations 
with other governments are most amica- 
ble, it would be necessary for Japan to 
devote large appropriations to the im- 
provement of the navy, in order to keep 
up with the advance in construction and 
conspicuous innovations adopted by other 
Powers in the types of their warships. 
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Forty-two million dollars will be spent 
for the naval program of the next six 
years. Notwithstanding these heavy bur- 
dens, Premier Katsura declared that the 
financial condition of the country was 
excellent. There has been a gain of 
$240,000,000 in business during the past 
year, in which the manufacturers con- 
tributed $70,000,000. Orders for a 
super-Dreadnought for Japan have been 
given to an English firm. It will have a 
tonnage of nearly 28,000 and will ‘cost 
about $12,250,000. 
The attempt made by the Chinese 
Government under the guidance 
of the missionary physicians to 
confine the bubonic plague to Manchuria 
has failed and the disease is likely to in- 
vade both Korea and the rest of China. 
Five deaths have occurred at Tien-tsin 
and ten in Pekin. The legations in the 
capital have established their own quar- 
antine. The Japanese in Manchuria are 
erecting plague camps accommodating 
4,000 persons. The American Consul at 
Harbin, Roger S. Greene, remains at his 
post altho the Legation notified him that 
he might close the consulate and leave 
as most of the foreign residents are 
doing. In one day twenty-four bodies 
were picked up in the streets of Harbin. 
The famine in the northern part of 
the Province of An-hui becomes dailv 
more serious and the funds so far sent 
by the Red Cross Society are altogether 
inadequate. At Chin-kiang the relief is 
being distributed thru a local committee 
composed of Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries and Chinese. A riot took 
place on January 22 in the streets of the 
treaty port of Hankow in which foreign 
interference was necessary. It origin- 
ated in an attack upon the British police 
by the natives, who, seeing them carry 
the dead body of a coolie to the station. 
assumed that they had killed him. The 
British and German gunboats landed 
parties of marines to defend the foreign 
quarter and in the fight with the mob ten 
Chinese were shot. The Government 
has yielded somewhat to the demands of 
the Assembly. The Grand Council will 
be reorganized at once into a cabinet and 
steps taken immediately for the election 
of a Parliament to convene in 1913. 


China 


‘ 





Reciprocity in Protection 


BY LAFAYETTE YOUNG 


{The writer of this article has been appointed to fill out the term of the late Senator 


Dolliver. 


N the last issue of the old year 
THE INDEPENDENT says, editori- 
ally : 


“Canada wants free trade with the United 
States, and the United States wants free trade, 
or as near it as possible, with Canada. Who 
objects ?” 

I should reply, emphatically, the 
farmer—the real farmer—where there 
are not too many stones in the ground. 
We do not have to dig up stones to 
farm in Iowa, for example; but we take 
annually from the soil of our State 
food products, including everything that 
results from agriculture, worth $800,- 
000,000. Eight hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of food products every year 
we bring forth; and it is the onlv mine 
in all the world that can yield that much 
and have the same amount next spring 
ready for use. All other mines are ex- 


haustible; but this mine, owned by the 
farmers of Iowa, never diminishes in its 


vield of riches. I raise my voice to 
preserve the workingman’s part of this 
enterprise, by which he will have work 
and wages and the ability to buy what 
there is to sell. This principle has paid 
the public debt; it is digging the Pan- 
ama Canal, beautifying Washington, 
making rivers and harbors useful to 
commerce, furnishing the means for 
every luxury and necessity which we 
enjoy. To take away any part of that 
revenue from the Government is to put 
an end to certain American enterprise. 

I know that the principal public com- 
plaint in the country today is that farm 
products are too costly. Many parts of 
the country desire the lower cost of 
living which they have been led to he- 
lieve free farm products would give 
them. By one bit of jugglery after an- 
other the great majority have become 
convinced that the high cost of living is 
all due to the tariff on food. When a 
man pays thirty-five cents a pound for 
beefsteak he is told by the butcher that 
the tariff is responsible. When he buvs 
butter and eggs at high prices he is 
told it is caused by the tariff; till nearly 
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He is also a candidate for the long-term Senatorship.—Ep1ror.] 


every man in the East has been caused 
to array himself against the agricu!- 
tural schedule and the products of the 
farmer. The Eastern States, being the 
seat of our principal manufacturing in- 
dustries, are raising their voices for 
cheaper food products. They are look- 
ing longingly to Canada for the prod- 
ucts they have been buying from Iowa 
and Illinois. The South, not produc- 
ing what she consumes, joins with New 
England to deprive the farmer of pro- 
tection. 

The tariff is a_ selfish proposition, 
with every man who manufactures de- 
manding free raw material and protect- 
ed products of the mill. Even the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, 
which ought to stand solidly for every- 
thing that will preserve American mar- 
kets for American products, is aligning 
itself with the free food and raw ma- 
terial States, and THe INDEPENDENT 
asks—“Who objects ?” 

Well, when the farmer of the great 
West has been robbed of his share of 
protection in the grand co-operative en- 
terprise, preserving America for Amer- 
icans, when reciprocity is dropped and 
the American system of protection is de- 
stroyed by the selfish greed of the man- 
ufacturer, the East will also lose its part; 
for when they organize our country on 
that basis there will arise a new brand 
of insurgents which will make the pres- 
ent gallant band look like boy scouts. 
Thirty years ago the farmers of the 
West came very near casting their lot 
with the Democratic party over pre- 
cisely this same principle. That they 
did not was because James G. Blaine 
came out from Maine, and under his 
leadership we organized a combination 
between the East and West—a system of 
reciprocity; a mutual co-operative so- 
ciety ; object, mutual advantage; the de- 
partment of the West to produce the 
food, the department of the East the 
manufactured product. Even then it 
was many years of patient endurance 
by the West before full fruition was 
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finally reached, in 1896, under the Ding- 
ley law. Then we began to do business. 

This country has flourished more 
since the election of McKinley than in 
any double period of time in the pre- 
vious history of the Government. We 
quit burning our corn for fuel in Iowa, 
for the partnership was on an equality. 
Both the East and West were flourish- 
ing. But the East has become jealous 
because we are getting $9 a hundred 
for hogs. And now they are painting on 
their banners, “Free food products from 
Canada; untaxed raw materials.” 

It is a grand scheme for the East, but 
I regret the suggested dissolution of the 
partnership. Its influence will be wide- 
spread. It means a great deal more to 
- the country than a temporary reduction 
of a few cents a week in the individual! 
cost of living. It means that the East 
will finally be compelled to compete with 
Japan and Germany in free American 
markets as regards their manufactured 
products. If New England is deter- 
mined to buy Canadian wheat and corn 
and oats because they may be a little 
cheaper, the farmers will insist upon 
buying manufactured products where 
they, too, are the cheapest. A protection 
which does not protect all is too selfish 
a proposition to live in America today. 

Why are we flourishing on the farms? 
Jecause we have Americans to feed. 
Americans today receive good wages. 
Therefore they live well. This is the 
universal condition, now, in America; 
but it has not always been the condi- 
tion. I know what it is not to have a 
market. 
Iowa long ago, when she had no market 
for her farm products. The farmers 
lived the simple life, with a loom in 
every home. They shod their own 
horses. It is to this condition that the 
East is trying to restore us by giving 
notice of a dissoluton of the reciprocal 
treaty af protection. It was only when 
the factory and the farm began to recip- 
rocate—the greatest reciprocal trade re- 
lations ever known—that the farmer 
quit burning corn and began to pros- 
per. Towns and villages began to grow. 
Churches were built and in every com- 
munity was thrift, prosperity and good 
cheer. Protection gave. America to the 
Americans. Farm mortgages were paid 


I remember the conditions in~ 
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and the farmer has at last assumed a 
position with other American laborers— 
a position of independence never 
dreamed of in other lands. He has had 
time for education. He has had use for 
a library. He stands on a par today 
with other Americans. He appreciates 
protection. It is not to his discredit. I 
believe that every Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress has voted to pro- 
tect the products of his own people. 
Every farmer is familiar wth the system. 
He sees it illustrated by a pig with both 
feet in the trough fighting his associates 
away. The pig is fighting to preserve 
his own protection and to prevent his 
fellows from having any. 

The President demands scientific re- 
vision of the schedules. I agree with 
that demand. There are schedules need- 
ing scientific revision. But selfishness 
may make scientific ‘revision impossi- 
ble. What are we going to do in the 
farming States, for instance, if the pub- 
lic demand is appeased by a scientific 
revision of the schedule which shall put 
agricultural products on the free list, 
and drop the matter there? Every test 
in Congress has demonstrated that men 
will always stand by the productive inter- 
ests of their own States. All the scien- 
tific revision in the world will not 
change that condition. A voice has been 
raised everywhere for every man in the 
United States except the right one. 
Voices are raised everywhere for the 
consumer. But where is he? I would 
like to see a real plain consumer who is 
not at the same time a producer. If he 
exists he is a useless drone and ought to 
be expunged; yet men were elected to 
the new Congress on the doctrine of 
helping the consumer. If we protect the 
producer we protect every one in the 
country who is worthy of protection— 
and of all the producers of America, for 
the health and wealth and happiness of 
the nation, there is none to compare in 
importance with the farmer. 

Behind very much of this popular agi- 
tation is really the free trade idea—free 
trade in everything but our own prod- 
uct. The free trader is the most un- 
reconcilable man ever born. He sees 
only one side of every bill, and that is 
what it is going to cost when he buys. 
It is the cost of things that alone con- 
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cerns him. You find these men every- 
where,.and underneath all this agitation 
is the free trade spirit latent in this coun- 
try. But visit the manufacturing places 
of Japan, and of Germany, which is—or 
will soon be—our greatest competitor in 
the markets of the world. All that Ger- 
many and Japan want is free raw mate- 
rials and little places to work, while the 
workmen live most anywhere. 

Are we to adjust our conditions and 
are we to go into the scramble with Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, and France? Are 
we to adopt free raw materials as the 
academic student of the tariff would 
have us, and free food products? We 
have a great new country where we 
could put Germany and Japan down in- 
side of Texas and then you would need 
a search warrant to find either one of 
them. With us are absolutely new con- 
ditions different from theirs. Yet the 
doctrinaire, the academic student, who 
wants free raw materials and free food 
products, contemplates having Old 
World conditions prevail here, and he 
thinks he can do it without a merchant 
marine—without an American ship on 
the sea. It is impossible. And yet we 


must have a market—a constantly in- 
creasing market—for our produce, under 


any conditions. Much more must we 
have a foreign market if we attempt to 
reduce the home market by restricting 
protection. 

If we had a merchant marine it would 
be the traveling man of the ocean for 
American trade; the’ omnibus for the 
hotel. Now, we get exactly what the 
other people do not want and we sell 
only what they cannot produce. Suppose 
that you and I owned the only hotels in 
a town and that I owned the only con- 
veyance. How many guests would you 
have till after my beds were filled? The 
other nations own the ships and we get 
just what is left over. Yet we are try- 
ing to abandon a part of the American 
market by obliterating certain import 
duties. It is said that we have business 
enough at home; but if we surrender a 
part of it to these doctrinaires and those 
who want everything cheaper, we must 
either give up or find markets some- 
where else for those we give away. 

Nor is it all the agitation at home that 
is behind this effort. The assault upon 
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our protective tariff, persistent, everlast- 
ing, ingenious, comes largely from other 
parts of the world—from our rivals who 
are trying to get into this rich market. 
Every one who has something to sell 
wants to get into the United States with 
it duty free. Importers or agents of for- 
eign manufacturers insinuate themselves 
everywhere, suggesting legislation tend- 
ing to a lowering of the tariff. I am not 
burning up with sympathy for other 
parts of the world. Do you know what 
the average men of other countries think 
of Americans and what they say of us 
when we are not present? If you did 
you would have less self-esteem and 
more inclination to keep intact the pro- 
tection wall which gives America to 
Americans. 

I have been a Republican for a long 
time and have never had occasion to re- 
pent. I'am proud of the progress we 
have made under Republican administra- 
tion and of our prosperity under the Re- 
publican principle of protection. We 
cannot afford to abandon it any better 
than we can afford to throw the tariff 
into the hands of the Democrats to es- 
tablish a system for revenue only. It 
might reduce the cost of living a little. 
but it would reduce the ability to live at 
all a great deal. It would impoverish 
the purchasers of America; for the con- 
sumer, whoever he is, in one field, is but 
the producer in another; and if the re- 
turns from his producing are reduced 
what does it signify that his cost of liv- 
ing is also a little reduced? 

They are talking about schedules. 
They say it is all a question of schedules. 
and they want to get hold of a few. 
where there is the least power of defence 
behind them, and pacify the public by re- 
ducing them, without the danger of hav- 
ing other choice preserves encroache«| 
upon by the only effective artillery 
known in tariff legislation. They want 
to appease the Republican party.in the 
East by attacking the agricultural sched- 
ule and in conformity with what is pre- 
sumed to be the popular wish put food 
products and raw materials on the free 
list. But there is danger ahead. If such 
a thing is done the country will be im- 
poverished, not enriched thereby. It is 
not a matter of schedules. It is a matter 
of principles. A glib-tongued orator can 
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‘ear any schedule to pieces if you give 
him time to study and play upon the 
vords therein, if he is out with it alone 
and there is no one in the audience to 
call attention to his sophistry and his in- 
consistency. Men do not come out to 
[owa to talk about reducing the agricul- 
tural schedule. They come and tell us 
that Iowa is the greatest agricultural 
State in the Union and then begin lam- 
basting some other interest thousands of 
miles away. 

It is not the schedules but the principle 
for which we must stand if we would 
stand at all—the principle of reciprocal 
protection ; if the principle of protection 
at all is correct. That principle of pro- 
tection has been indorsed by every one. 
There is no one who is not ready to fight 


and vote for protecting the industries of 
his own State. But there are many, to- 
day, who seem ready to strike a blow at 
protection anywhere else, especially at 
anything which protects the farmer of 
the West. And even THE INDEPENDENT 
asks—“Who objects ?” 

In the name of the farmers who are 
furnishing America, this year, with over 
nine billion dollars worth of produce, and 
are ready to do it again next year, and 
the year after, and the year after that if 
they have a chance to keep the farms 
running, I want to object to any proposi- 
tion so unjust, so dangerous, so certainly 
injurious to the whoie country, as de- 
priving them of their right to reciprocal 
protection, for the political pacification of 
the manufacturing East. 

Wasurincton, D. C. 


A Hut in the Apennines 


BY MISS E. BOYLE O’REILLY 


HicH on a pass among the Apennines 

A friend once took me to a peasant’s hut 

Where at the table as we entered in 

An aged couple sat, who played at cards. 

The husband, white haired, ruddy, fresh from toil, 
His hands. yet stained with balsam of the wood, 
Sat smiling at his wife, her lover still; 

And she gave answering smile, still full of charm. 


And when we asked the reason of their game 
Gayly and ome they answered us, 


In the sweet 


uscan speech no tongue can match 


With the true dignity of Italy: 

“Each night we play, and he who loses must 
Thru the next day be subject to the other, 
And gladly do whatever he is bid.” 


I know not why, but oft this little scene 

Comes back to cheer me as I onward go, 

Restless, self-centered, doubting, blindly on. 

Often I seem to see the mountain hut 

Whose scanty windows scarce let in the light, 

Buried perhaps in snow through winter storms: 

I see again the brightly glowing logs, 

The fresh plucked daisies placed before the shrine, 
The tender face of that sweet aged wife, 

The stooping shoulders uf her husband true. 


Oh I am sure they nearer are to God 
Who bear the lingering years with simple love, 
Who live unconscious, hardy, happy lives! 


Boston; Mass. 








The Chinese Olympic Games 


BY W. W. LOCKWOOD 


GeNERAL SECRETARY OF THE Y. M. C. A. at SHANGHAI. 


HE third week of October, 1910, 
promises to be historic in the 
chronicles of Chinese history. 

During that week the classic city of 
Nanking, the capital of the Chinese Em- 
pire during the Ming dynasty, was 
crowded with thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents, the representatives of the New 
China. The principal colleges thruout 
the empire were adjourned for the week. 
Railroads now running into that ancieat 
city brought trainloads of young men 
and women. From Shanghai, two hun- 
dred miles distant, came a thousand 
enthusiastic Chinese, representatives of 
the new generation. The steamers, bear- 
ing the flags of many nations up and 
down the east coast of China, brought 
their quota. Thru the canals of the 
interior on houseboats and on the anti- 
quated wheelbarrow rattling over the 
rough stone paths came large numbers 
from the country districts. So numer- 
ous were the guests that scores of 
houses were fitted up as temporary 
hotels to provide for them. This was 
without doubt the most representative 
national gathering that has assembled in 
the Chinese Empire in forty years of 
history. What was this great occasion 
which brought together such a repre- 
sentative company and stirred the nation 
from center to circumference? It was 
New China holding the first national 
games—the “China Olympic Games,” as 
the press of Shanghai chose to call them. 

The first national games for China 
were held in connection with the Nan- 
king Industrial Exhibition, made possi- 
ble by the great Viceroy Tuan Fang and 
other progressive officials who had visit- 
ed the St. Louis Fair and other similar 
exhibitions in the West and had become 
convinced of their value to the nation. 
Its scope was national and had as its 
main purpose to bring together for the 
first time the natural.and manufactured 
products of the empire. The Nanking 
Exhibition covered many acres of land, 
there were many buildings erected by 
the Provinces, and various other fea- 
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tures familiar to all such exhibitions in 
the West. The national games were 
held in the exhibition grounds, on a field 
especially provided and equipped for the 
purpose. 

One hundred and forty athletes from 
five different sections of the empire par- 
ticipated in the games. To choose these 
representatives five preliminary field 
days had been held in the following 
great student centers: Peking in the 
north; Canton, in the south; Shanghai, 
on the coast; and at Nanking and Han- 
kow, in the Central Yangtse region. 
Great enthusiasm characterized these 
preliminaries. It was a great honor for 
a student to be chosen to represent his 
college and his section of the empire in 
these first national games. The expense 
of time and money to send these teams 
was not inconsiderable in some cases. 
Two of the teams required three weeks’ 
absence from college, owing to the dis- 
tance to be traveled and the lack of rail- 
way facilities. 

The honors contested for were: (1) 
The sectional championship of the em- 
pire; (2) the national college champion- 
ship; (3) the high school championship ; 
(4) the national championships in ten- 
nis, basketball and football; and (5) the 
individual national records in the follow- 
ing events: the 100-yard, 220-yard, 440- 
yard, 880-yard sprints; putting 12-Ib. 
shot; running jump; 120-yard hurdles; 
throwing 12-lb. hammer; pole vault; 
running high jump. The rules adopted 
by the officials were those laid down by 
the Amateur Athletic Union of North 
America. Dr. M. J. Exner, physical 
director of the Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association, was depended 
upon. by those in charge to do much of 
the preliminary work, since it was 
known that he had had considerable ex- 
perience in this line of work, having 
been for fifteen years one of the leading 
physical directors of the Y. M. C. A. in 
North America, and had been chosen by 
that organization to pioneer the physical 
department in China. 
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The contest to determine the college 
championship was the most interesting 
of the week. The championship at the 
last narrowed down to two institutions 
—Nanyang Technical, a Government 
college, and St. John’s University, a 
leading missionary institution, both lo- 
cated in Shanghai. With two events yet 
to be pulled off, the missionary institu- 
tion had a lead of ten points.. In the 
next event, the pole vault, the Govern- 
ment college won first, second and third, 
thus winning nine points and bringing 
them within one point of the leaders. 
The excitement knew no bounds during 
the last event, a relay race, which St. 
John’s won by only a few inches. This 
victory gave the missionary institution 
the national championship. 

The records made this year at Nan- 
king would not have won a place in an 
intercollegiate meet in North America 
or England, but, nevertheless, the re- 
sults were creditable considering the few 
years the sons of the Middle Kingdom 
have applied themselves to athletics. 

How was it possible for China in the 
year 1910 to hold a national athletic 
tournament? Such a thing would have 
been unthought of ten years ago. To 
trace the growth in the athletic spirit 
one must go back to the remarkable re- 


form edict of September, 1906, when, 
by one stroke of the vermilion pen, the 
Empress Dowager swept away the age- 
honored literary system of education 
and substituted as an ideal the most 
modern system of scientific education, 
patterned after the American model. 
China’s old system of education was 
individualistic. _ Students studied at 
home and gathered only once in three 
years, when the examinations were held. 
The new education brings students to- 
gether in central institutions. These 
new institutions have sprung up on 
every hand. We see the provincial capi- 
tals, where seven years ago the students 
in modern schools were numbered by the 
score, today are filled with thousands of 
students in modern institutions. These 
provincial centers have not only primary, 
intermediate and high schools, but col- 
leges of higher learning, also, and spe- 
cial institutions where law, medicine, in- 
dustrial science, pedagogy, mechanics, 
mining, military science and many other 
subjects are made a specialty. Simul- 
taneous with the gathering together of 
large student bodies, a competitive spirit 
has been generated which has manifest- 
ed itself in the adoption of Western ath- 
letics. 

The old scholar in China was ascetic. 

















ON YOUR MARKS.....GO! 
China, too, has her athletes—thanks to the ey of the colleges and of the Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE IN THE FAR EAST. 
The athletic games held in connection with the Nanking Industrial Exhibition last October are a sign of 
the times. 


The new scholar has become athletic. 
The old scholar was characterized by a 
long, solemn countenance, a pair of 
broad-rimmed goggles, and a_ sallow 
complexion; he was quiet, sedate, and 
prided himself upon his long finger- 
nails, the unmistakable marks of a gen- 
tleman of leisure. Like the monk of the 
Middle Ages, in exalting the mind he 
was led to despise the body. On the 
other hand, the new scholar of China 
effervesces with college enthusiasm, 
cheers his college team on the athletic 
field, and appears on dress parade in 
smart military uniform. He magnifies 
the importance of the body, and vies 
with his fellows in athletic prowess. 
Old China shunned all kinds of exercise 
as if it were poison. Physical exertion 
was not considered to be in keeping with 
the dignity of the true gentleman. In 
Shanghai a story is current of a scholar 
from the interior whose inquiry upon 
seeing for the first time the British 
bluejackets playing football, was, “Who 
pays’ those foreigners for running 
around like that?” But today ~ the 
New China has its football, its tennis, its 
cricket. The new education has brought 
with it a new gospel of the value of the 
body and its importance to manhood. 
The rapidity with which organized 


athletics have developed in China is phe- 
nomenal. Ten years ago there was 
scarcely a handful of students to be 
found within the eighteen provinces who 
had any knowledge of or any desire for 
athletics. The first field day for the 
Chinese was promoted by the Chinese 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
Western college men laid out the field, 
prepared the apparatus, started the races 
and held the stop watch. But once insti- 
tuted these interscholastic events proved 
very popular, so that during the past 
year field days were held in practically 
every provincial capital of the empire. 
A recent field day in Canton continued 
for two days, had 1,250 contestants, and 
an attendance of 20,000. Today the 
Chinese themselves have charge of all 
arrangements and are as_ conversant 
with the rules as are the American col- 
lege athletes. Government officials, from 
the Viceroy down to the lowest magis- 
trate, attend these events and in this and 
other ways indicate their approval. 

The national games are having and 
promise to have in the future a still 
larger influence in the development of 
the national spirit of the Chinese people. 
The Olympic Games of Greece were 
from the first a great influence in the 
development of national unity among 
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A PYRAMID OF CHINESE GYMNASTS. 
Three thousand persons witnessed the gymmastic exhibition of these young Chinamen at Shanghai. 


the Greeks. The Olympic Games 
brought together representatives from 
all parts of the states, made them ac- 
quainted, and bound them together in a 
common interest. This same result is 
noted in China. The games at Nanking 
received wide attention in the Chinese 
press. They came at the time of the 
opening of the National Senate in Pe- 
king. The leading British newspaper of 
the Far East, the North China Daily 
News, the editor of which is a brother 
of the editor of the London Times, calls 
attention to this fact editorially: 

“While the athletic contests in Nanking were 
inspiring the youth of China with a new ap- 
preciation of national unity, another represen- 
tative gathering of still greater influence (the 
newly organized Senate) recorded in the dis- 
tant capital of Peking its unanimous vote with 
almost equally demonstrative enthusiasm in fa- 
vor of an early opening of the promised Par- 
liament. It may he, therefore, that the Nan- 
king Sports will, in the course of time, be- 
come invested with the same significance that 
the first Olympic Games had for the ancient 
Greeks.” 

“When will China be represented in 
the world’s Olympic Games?” This 
question is being asked in all seriousness 
by China’s modern literati. Others, 


looking farther into the future, ask, 
“When will the world’s Olympic Games 
be held in Peking?” Those who have 
followed China closely during the past 
five years have seen more wonderful 
things happen than the possibilities raised 
by these inquiries. 

“Is China awake?” ask some in Amer- 
ica. There is no longer doubt about 
China’s being awake, and no doubt that 
the nation is making rapid progress 
toward the adoption of Western educa- 
tion and civilization, and is now con- 
sumed with a desire to acquire every- 
thing modern that the Western nations 
have to offer. The change is rapid. Sir 
Robert Hart said recently that China has 
made more advance during the past five 
years than Japan made in any one 
decade. When one considers how Japan 
startled the world in the three or four 
decades of transformation he comes to 
realize something of what the above 
statement means. Is it not a significant 
fact that one of the first things to be 
appropriated by China is modern ath- 
letics? There is no phase of college life 
more needed, none that will make such a 
large contribution to the people. Many 
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centuries of city life, a lack of right con- 
ceptions as to the value of the physical 
life, together with an all too strong em- 
phasis on scholarship, have contributed 
to make China a needy nation from the 
physical standpoint. The national games, 
in bringing students from all sections of 
the empire together in a common inter- 


est, in promoting a patriotic pride in the 
athletic possibilities of the sons of the 
empire as compared with those of other 
lands, all these have called the attention 
of the people to the importance of physi- 
cal development, and in this way have 
made a large contribution to the nation’s 
life. 


SMANGHAI, CHINA, 


The Parcels Post Again 


BY SYLVESTER C. SMITH 


MemBeER OF CONGRESS FROM CALIFORNIA. 


READ with much interest what you 

| have to say from time to time 

about the parcels post as I read 

everything on that subject that comes 

under my observation but I want to say 

that you are mistaken as to the facts in 
one or two particulars. 

First, the farmer does not care any- 
thing about the rural parcels post. He 
would not patronize it if it were estab- 
lished. He can now ’phone in for goods 
and have them sent out by the rural car- 
rier, but he doesn’t do so. Why? Be- 
cause he and his children like to drive 
in to town—God bless them for that de- 
sire. And they have the time for doing 
so. The American farmer is no longer 
the drudge he was a generation or two 
ago. Improved machinery and methods 
of farming give him many leisure hours, 
and towns are not far apart. 

Second: in the general parcels post, 
the people do not want the zone system 
of postage. They want one flat rate as 
at present, but want the present rate re- 
duced. Why? Because they want to 
trade at remote catalog houses and have 
their purchases brought home as cheaply 
as possible. I find no disposition on the 
part of the people to hide their real de- 
sire in this matter. They say frankly, 
“We want to trade where we please,” 
and that is certainly their right and 
privilege. The only question is, how far 
should the Government go in carrying 
their purchases home for them. But let 
us keep the fact in mind that the point 
of interest on the part of the people in 


the parcels post question is the desire to 
trade at remote points, naturally the 
catalog house. The great mass of the 
people have no other interest in this sub- 
ject. I have attended numerous meet- 
ings of farmers’ institutes, farmers’ 
clubs, granges, etc., and this has been 
the unanimous voice; and last year rep- 
resentatives of the National Grange and 
also of the National Farmers’ Reunion 
testified to the same effect before the 
House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Now a word as to competition with 
express companies. You are fond of is- 
suing the common insult that “the four 
arguments against the system are the 
four express companies.” In your issue 
of January 12, I9II, you say: 

“Every child knows that the only 
hindrance in the way is the rivalry of the 
express companies.” Now let us see. 

If we should establish the rural serv- 
ice (which only a few city writers really 
want), the express companies would not 
be affected, for they do not now cover 
that field. If we continue the present 
one-rate system (and I know of no one 
who is advocating a zone system of pos- 
tal rates), then we meet the express com- 
panies in competition at only a very few 
long-haul points. So in neither case are 
we threatening the express companies 
with serious competition. We can do 
that only by adopting their method of 
making rates—the zone system. The 
country does not want that in its postal 
service. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 








The Demonstration of Mary Baker Eddy 


BY AUGUSTA E. STETSON 


{There are abundant documentary evidences which prove that Mrs. Eddy held Mrs. 
Stetson in the highest and most affectionate esteem and considered her a most 
precious student and faithful Christian Scientist. Since the passing of Mrs. Eddy 
there has been among her followers in the Christian Science Church much questioning as to 
whether she would not appear in the flesh, as did Jesus after His burial. Among those to 
whom this expectation has been attributed is Mrs. Stetson, the founder, pastor, reader -and 


spiritual head of First Church of Christ Scientist of New York City during twenty-three con- 


secutive years. Accordingly we have asked Mrs. Stetson to prepare the following article, 
tho, of course, it will be understood that Tue INDEPENDENT does not indorse the Christian 
Science philosophy. Mrs. Stetson is the most distinguished of the followers of that faith and 
for many years has been on terms of affectionate intimacy with Mrs. Eddy. in the following 
article Mrs. Stetson declares her belief that Mrs. Eddy “will walk and talk with her disciples 
until she has given final proof of her teachings.” This article is evidence of Mrs. Stetson’s 
loyalty to the doctrines of her Teacher as to the “illusion of death,” and we are glad to pre- 


sent it as an important statement of the belief of Christian Science.—EpirTor.] 


OUR request for my reasons for 
believing in the possibility of a 
demonstration of life over death, 

or the reappearance of our revered 
leader, Mary Baker Eddy, affords me an 
opportunity to reaffirm my unswerving 
and uncompromising conviction in tle 
power of the Christ Mind to conquer 
sin, sickness and death. As I under- 
stand the teachings of Jesus, the om- 
nipotence and omnipresence of God is 
as demonstrable today as it was two 
thousand years ago, when the meek and 
mighty Nazarene, Jesus the Christ, our 
Way-shower to eternal Life, came forth 
victor over death and the tomb. 

Mrs. Eddy has for forty-four years 
followed in the footsteps of the great 
Master Metaphysician, Christ Jesus, 
even to the tomb, through and beyond 
which she will pass in her final proof of 
the teachings and demonstration of 
divine metaphysics—the immortality of 
man and the universe. 

If the reader will stand with me on 
the platform of divine metaphysics, or 
Christian Science, and will look through 
the lens of spiritual thought, he will 
readily understand my reasons for he- 
lieving in the potency of the Mind of 
Christ to awaken humanity from the 
d eam of death and the tomb. 

One of my reasons for believing ‘in 
the possibility of man to demonstrate 
eternal life is that I accept the Holy 
Bible as the Word of God. This book 
was written by inspired men, and is the 
record of the true creation and the false 
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—the real man, made in the image and 
likeness of God, the Father (which is 
found in the first chapter of Genesis and 
is the record of the spiritual fact of 
creation), and the second, or mytho- 
logical account of Adam—the carnal, 
so-called man, in whom all die. ‘‘For to 
be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace” 
(Romans 8:6). 

I reason from the following postu- 
lates of Christian Science: “God is in- 
finite, the only Life, substance, Spirit, or 


Soul, the only intelligence of the uni- . 


verse, including man” (“Science and 
Health,” page 330). Also that ‘‘all causa- 
tion is Mind, acting through spiritual 
law” (“Science and Health,” page 417). 
Therefore it follows that every effect is 
a mental phenomenon. Accepting these 
hypotheses, I admit but one causation— 
eternal Life, Truth and Love; one Christ, 
the Son of God, the impersonal idea; 
and one universe, the manifestation of 
God or spirit. Spiritual man and the 
spiritual universe are the expression of 
infinite spirit—God and His Christ, 
manifested in His infinite ideas. 

Acknowledging but one Cause—Spirit, 
Mind—Jesus evolved spiritual phenom- 
ena, and by his reflection of the power 
of God He demonstrated the omnipo- 
tence of Spirit, which destroys the phe- 
nomena of material belief, with its 
effect, sin, disease and death. Thus he 
proved the supremacy of spiritual con- 
sciousness over the belief of the material 
senses. 

From Moses to Jesus, humanity had 
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been calling for a deliverer from suffer- 
ing, sorrow and death. The people of 
God had cried out for a Messiah, a Re- 
deemer, until the individual and uni- 
versal longing and yearning for’ some- 
thing better than sin and death exalted 
the Wise Men to behold and follow the 
star of hope and faith, whith led them 
to the place where the young Child lay 
who was to redeem them from servitude 
to a tyrannous master—a false mental- 
ity, or belief in 


understanding Christian Scientists dis- 
cern the spiritual facts of being. Our 
leader, Mrs. Eddy, says in “Unity of 
Good,” page 46: 

“I do not deny, I maintain, the individuality 
and reality of man; but I do so on a divine 
Principle, not based on a human conception 
and birth. The scientific man and his Maker 
are here; and you would be none other than 
this man, if you would subordinate the fleshly 
perceptions to the spiritual sense and source 
of being.” 


Jesus’ teaching 





matter of sentient 
substance, possess- 
ing life and intel- 
ligence. 

The cradle song 
of Christ Jesus 
was not sung in 
vain. The anthem 
of immortality 
rang out from the 
heavenly choir: 
“Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son 
is given: and the 
government _ shall 
be upon his 
shoulder: and his 
name _ shall be 
called Wonderful, 
Counselor, the 
mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, 
the Prince of 
Peace.” Down 
through the cen- 
turies the great 
organ of eternity 
has _—reverberated 
this anthem: “The 
government shall 








and demonstration 
in the healing of 
the sick, the raising 
of the dead, and 
the proof of the 
omnipotence of the 
Christ Mind over 
the tempestuous 
waves, when _ he 
commanded, 
“Peace, be still,” 
aroused the antag- 
onism of the ma- 
terialists, who re- 
sisted the law of 
God as enforced by 
Jesus. This com- 
pelled Jesus, the 
Master Metaphysi- 
cian, to rise to the 
heights of spiritual 
supremacy in the 
demonstration of 
Truth over error, 
Mind over matter, 
and Life over 
death, thus proving 
that the law of 
spiritual life annuls 








be upon his should- 
er: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” 

I believe in the resurrection of the so- 
called dead (either here or hereafter) 
from the belief that man is material— 
composed of flesh, blood and bones—to 
the understanding that mind is the 
standard of man, and that man is the 
emanation of the One Mind or Spirit, 


perfect and immortal as his Principle, 
God. 


From this vantage ground of spiritual 


MRS. MARY BAKER EDDY. 


the so-called law of 
sin and death. Let 
me quote from 
“Science and Health,” page 314: 


“Because of mortals’ material and sinful be- 
lief, the spiritual Jesus was imperceptible to 
them. The higher his demonstration of divine 
Science carried the problem of being, and the 
more distinctly he uttered the demands of its 
divine Principle, Truth and Love, the more 
odious He became to sinners and to those who, 
depending on doctrines and material laws to 
save them from sin and sickness, were sub- 
missive to death as being in supposed accord 
with the inevitable law of life. Jesus proved 
them wrong by his resurrection, and said: 
‘Whosover liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die”... 

“Jesus’ spiritual origin and understanding 
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enabled Him to demonstrate the facts of being 
—to prove irrefutably how spiritual Truth de- 
stroys material error, heals sickness, and over- 
comes death.” (Page. 315.) 

Jesus left this inspirational promise to 
his followers: “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me, the 
works that I do he shall do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto my Father” (John 
14:12). 

Again I quote from Mrs. Eddy: 

“The history of 
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visible form until he rose beyond their 
apprehension. This is no argument for 
spiritualism—the material theory of the 
intercommunication of the so-called dead 
and the living (which is not Christian 
Science); but it is a strong argument 
for spiritualization of thought through 
which to discern the real man and the 
real universe, and a cessation of discord, 
disease and death. 


Had the faith and understanding of 
the disciples risen 





Jesus shows him to 
have been more spir- 
itual than all other 
earthly personalities. 

. From him mor- 
tals may learn how 
to escape from evil. 
. . . The Christ-idea, 
or the Christ-may, 
rose higher to hu- 
man view because of 
the crucifixion, and 
thus proved _ that 
Truth was the mas- 
ter of death. Christ 
presents the  inde- 
structible man, whom 
Spirit creates, consti- 
tutes, and governs.” 
(S. & H., pp. 315- 
316.) 

“The understanding 
of his spiritual in- 
dividuality makes 
man more real, more 
formidable in truth, 
and enables him to 
conquer sin, disease, 
and death. Our 
Lord and Master pre- 
sented himself to his 
disciples after his 
resurrection from the 
grave, as the self- 
same Jesus whom 
they had loved before 
the tragedy on Cal- 
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with their Master 
to a higher spirit- 
ual apprehension 
of the mental 
Messiah, Jesus 
would longer have 
been appreciable 
to them and to the 
brethren. Were 
the faith and un- 
derstanding of the 
students of Chris- 
tian Science— 
through dem on- 
stration of the 
Christly qualities, 
chief among which 
is divine love for 
God and man— 
sufficiently exalt- 
ed, our great lead- 
er, Mary Baker 
Eddy, would ap- 
pear in visible 
form and with 
audible speech, in 
verification of her 
teachings and 
demonstration of 





le 








vary. 

“To the materialis- 
tic Thomas, looking 
for the ideal Saviour in matter instead of in 
Spirit and to the testimony of the material 
senses and the body, more than to Soul, for 
an earnest of immortality—to him Jesus fur- 
nished the proof that he was unchanged by the 
crucifixion. To this dull and doubting disciple 
Jesus remained a fleshly reality, so long as the 
Master remained an inhabitant of the earth. 
Nothing but a display of matter could make 
existence real to Thomas.” (“S.& H.,” p. 317.) 


Christian Scientists believe in and 
understand Jesus’ reappearance to his 
disciples, and to five hundred brethren 
at one time. He appeared to them in 


MRS. AUGUSTA E. STETSON. 


the Science of 
divine Mind. 
From the resist- 
ance of the unillumined human Mind to 
the possibilities of the mind of Christ, 
one would conclude that “Life were a 
blessing not worth possessing, and death 
a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
If humanity would struggle for re- 
course to the divine Mind, which all pos- 
sess, individual and universal conscious- 
ness would rise to grasp the spiritual 
reality of existence, and would lose -its 
finite anchorage to the belief of life in 
matter, and its consequence, death. Then 
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would mankind seize the great possibili- 
ties, the living activities, and the divine 
dominion of man in the image and like- 
ness of his Maker. Jesus demonstrated 
the eternal verities of his spiritual self- 
hood, and proved his mental ability to 
dispel the illusions of belief in substance 
matter. He revealed the man of God’s 
creating, verified his teachings of God’s 
omnipotence and omnipresence in mani- 
festation of the ideal man, and van- 
quished the phenomena of so-called mor- 
tal man—death and the tomb. 

I believe that our revered leader, 
Mary Baker Eddy, was God-anointed 
and God-inspired to write ‘‘Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” the 
textbook of Christian Science. Through 
spiritual illumination she discerned the 
might, majesty and supremacy of the 
Christ Mind. Every page of this text- 
book is luminous with the substance and 
reality of God and His spiritual uni- 
verse, including man. 

The radium of Spirit penetrates, dis- 
solves and disperses the substanceless 
shadows or images of the mortal con- 
cept—the counterfeit man and the coun- 
terfeit universe, and discloses the divine 
reality and spiritual verities of being. 

Throughout her writings Mrs. Eddy 
teaches that there is but one God, one 
Christ—the impersonal idea or Son of 
God—and one universe, the body or ex- 
pression of creative Principle. Every 
object in the spiritual universe, from the 
infinitesimal to the infinite, is a member 
of the body of Christ. 

Jesus understood and demonstrated 
Truth. Mrs. Eddy follows Christ’s 
teachings, and enjoins her followers to 
adhere strictly to his instructions in the 
way to eternal Life. 

Mrs. Eddy says: 


“Jesus of Nazareth was the most scientific 
man that ever trod the globe. He plunged be- 
neath the material surface of things, and found 
the spiritual cause. To accommodate himself 
to immature ideas of spiritual power—for 
spirituality was possessed only in a limited de- 
gree even by his disciples—Jesus called the 
body, which by spiritual power he raised from 
the grave, ‘flesh and bones.’ To show that the 
substance of himself was Spirit and the body 
no more perfect because of death and no less 
material until the ascension (his further spir- 
itual exaltation), Jesus waited until the mortal 
or fleshly sense had relinquished the belief of 
substance-matter, and spiritual sense had 


quenched all earthly yearnings. Thus he found 
the eternal Ego, and proved that he and the 
Father were inseparable as God and His re- 
flection, or spiritual man.” (“S.& H.,” p. 313.) 

On the cross, Jesus met the mockery 
of his enemies, who said, “He saved 
others, himself he cannot save” (Mat- 


‘thew 17:42). Even his disciples be- 


lieved he had yielded to death, and did 
not look for his demonstration of eter- 
nal Life; yet he was working out in the 
dreary tomb the scientific facts of being, 
that “Man is not material, he is spirit- 
ual” (“Science and Health,” page 468). 

In Jesus’ walk to Emmaus he found 
his disciples discussing his death. Not 
recognizing the Master, they said: 

“Art thou a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast 
not known the things which are come to pass‘ 
there in these days? And he said unto them. 
What things? And they said unto him, Con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, which was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word before God 
and all the people . . . But we trusted that it 


had been he which should have redeemed Is- 
rael.” (Luke 24:18-21.) 


Today history repeats and resembles 
itself. Eleven times Jesus appeared to 
his disciples after he had risen from 
the dead. The first time, at the resur- 
rection morn, he appeared to Mary, 
“who stood without at the sepulcher weeping: 
and as she wept, she stooped down, and looked 
into the sepulcher. And seeth two angels in 
white sitting, the one at the head, and the 
other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain. And they say unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? She saith unto them, Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they had laid him. And when she 
had thus said, she turned herself back, and saw 
Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. 
. . . Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She 
turned herself, and saith unto Him, Rabboni; 
which is to say, Master (Teacher). 

“Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I 
am not ascended to my Father: but go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father, and your Father; and to my God, 
and your God.” (John 20:11-14, 16-17.) 


On the evening of the same day “when 
the doors were shut, where the disciples 
were assembled for fear of the Jews, 
came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and 
saith unto them, Peace be unto you” 
(John 20:19). 

This is the third time that Jesus ap- 
peared to his disciples in a form which 
they recognized, and he spoke audibly 
to them. 


“And after eight days again his disciples 
were within, and Thomas with them: then 
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came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in 
the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then 
saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side; and be 
not faithless, but believing. And Thomas an- 
swered and said unto him, My Lord and my 
God. Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” (John 20:26-29.) 

There are those in this hour who, not 
having seen, yet believe. The omnipo- 
tence of eternal Life Jesus recognized, 
obeyed and demonstrated. The law of 
omnipotent, everpresent Truth and Love, 
manifested in spiritual man through the 
resurrection of Jesus the Christ, Mrs. 
Eddy acknowledged, obeys and_ will 
demonstrate to all who have spiritual 
vision and who patiently wait for her 
reappearance. 

Humanity has always been impatient 
of final evidence. The law of nature is, 
“First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full grain in the ear.” 

With the stupendous task before Jesus 
of reversing the testimony of the so- 
called mortal mind; trusting the Prin- 
ciple and rule of his divine being, he 
began his demonstration of the law of 
Spirit over the claim of a pseudo-mate- 
rial law. Mrs. Eddy refers to him in 
“Miscellaneous Writings,” page 162: 

“He must stem these rising angry elements, 
and walk serenely over their fretted, foaming 
billows. . 

“Clad with divine might, he was ready to 
stem the tide of Judaism, and prove his power, 
derived from Spirit, to be supreme; lay him- 
self as a lamb upon the altar of materialism, 
and therefrom rise to his nativity in Spirit.” 

Thus we faintly apprehend the :e- 
sponsibility which Jesus assumed when 
he grasped the right hand of God and 
went forth to conquer evil in the fleshly 
mind, and to prove the power of man 
when governed by God. Our revered 
Leader, Mrs. Eddy, whom I believe to be 
God-appointed and God-anointed, re- 
peats the history of Jesus, our Way- 
shower, and is the first to discover the 
Science of being which Jesus taught, 
proved and left to the world as a divine 
bequest. When her mission dawned 
upon her she clasped the hand of om- 
nipotent Love, and humbly, obediently 
accepted the cross, that she might fulfill 
the law of love, which annihilates all 
that is unlike Christ. In regard to this 
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hour of her experience in spiritual de- 
velopment, let me quote her own words: 

“I saw before me the sick, wearing out years 
of servitude to an unreal master in the belief 
that the body governed them, rather than mind. 

“The lame, the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the 
sick, the sensual, the sinner, I wished to save 
from the slavery of their own beliefs and 
from the educational systems of the Pharaohs, 
who today, as of yore, hold the children. of 
Israel in bondage. I saw before me the aw- 
ful conflict, the Red Sea and the wilderness; 
but I pressed on through faith in God, trusting 
Truth, the strong deliverer, to guide me into 
the land of Christian Science, where fetters 
fall and the rights of man are fully known and 
acknowledged.” (“Science and Health,” p. 
226.) 

The great moral and spiritual work 
that Mrs. Eddy has done and is doing 
for herself and for humanity, in follow- 
ing and obeying the law of God and the 
teachings, life, example and demonstra- 
tion of Jesus the Christ, our Way- 
shower; her mighty wrestlings to over- 
come and rise superior to the false belief 
of mind in matter; the continual perse- 
cution which followed her spiritual evo- 
lution as she aroused and met the en- 
mity of the carnal mind, which opposes 
itself to Spirit; her unceasing prayers 
for more of the qualities of Christ, and 
spiritual love, which alone destroys the 
claim of fear, malice, hatred, envy, re- 
venge, lust and hypocrisy, termed in 
Christian Science animal magnetism, 
mesmerism, hypnotism—all these quali- 
ties of the carnal mind, the effects of 
which are death, and which Mrs. Eddy 
met with dauntless, demonstrable faith 
and understanding during forty-four 
years,—all these experiences through 
which she passed to lift herself and hu- 
manity to discern and demonstrate the 
spiritual facts of being are priceless 
blessings to humanity. 


The battle between Truth and error, 
the irresistible conflict between Spirit 
and flesh, impelled her and still impels 
her to rise to the zenith of demonstra- 
tion of the law of God—eternal Life, 
Truth and Love, and to manifest the sec- 
ond coming of Christ, in proof of the 
Scripture, “To them who look for Him 
[Christ] will He appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation.” 

The great spiritual blessings which 
flow from her unselfed life, and love for 
God and humanity, the Christly example 
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and teaching of -Mary Baker Eddy, if 
but partially comprehended, would place 
her in the very heart of hearts of man- 
kind as a loving friend, an emancipator 
from the ills to which flesh is heir, and 
would endear her to the entire world as 
a universal benefactor who has revived 
the waning faith of thousands in a God 
of Love, who is an ever-present help to 
His children. 

Mary Baker Eddy lives and reflects 
the omnipotence of ever-present Love. 
Paul asked: “Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead?” (Acts 26:8). 
Mrs. Eddy does not believe in the phe- 
nomenon of the fleshly mind termed 
death. 

I believe in the teachings of Jesus the 
Christ and of Mary Baker Eddy; there- 
fore I believe that “Life is real, and 
death is the illusion” (“Science and 
Health,” page 428). 

In a letter written in 1909, and pub- 
lished in The Christian Science Sentinel, 
under the heading, ‘There Is No 
Death,” Mrs. Eddy says: 

“My beloved Edward A. Kimball, whose 
clear, correct teaching of Christian Science has 
been and is an inspiration to the whole field, 
is here now as veritably as when he visited 
me a year ago. If we would awaken to this 
recognition, we should see him here and real- 
ize that he never died; thus demonstrating the 
fundamental truth of Christian Science.” 

Christian Scientists are striving to 
awaken to this recognition by possessing 
and radiating the qualities of Spirit. I 
believe implicitly in the Holy Bible, and 
in the life and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. I believe in our Leader, Mrs. 
Eddy’s, spiritual interpretation of the 
Word of God in her book, “Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” the 
textbook of Christian Science, and in 
her other writings. As taught by Mrs. 
Eddy, I admit but one premise: “Spirit 
is infinite: therefore Spirit is all. “There 
is no matter’ is not only the axiom of 
true Christian Science, but it is the only 
basis upon which this Science can be 
demonstrated” (Christian Science Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXVI, page 697). 

In The Christian Science Sentinel of 
September 3, 1910, is a letter of inquiry 
addressed to Mrs. Eddy, and her reply, 
which I give in full: 

“Last evening I was catechized by a Chris- 
tian Science practitioner because I referred to 
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myself as an immortal idea of the one divine 
Mind. The practitioner said that my statement 
was wrong, because | still lived in my flesh. 

replied that I did not live in my flesh, that my 
flesh lived or died according to the beliefs I 
entertained about it; but that, after coming to 
the light of Truth, I had found that I lived 
and moved and had my being in God, and to 


- obey Christ was not to know as real the be- 


liefs of an earthly mortal. Please give the 
truth in the Sentinel, so that all may know it.” 
Mrs. Eppy’s Repty. 

“You are scientifically correct in your state- 
ment about yourself. You can never demon- 
strate spirituality until you declare yourself to 
be immortal and understand that you are so. 
Christian Science is absolute; it is neither be- 
hind the point of perfection nor advancing to- 
ward it; it is at this point and must be prac- 
tised therefrom. Unless you fully perceive that 
you are the child of God, hence perfect, you 
have no Principle to demonstrate and no rule 
for its demonstration. By this I do not mean 
that mortals are the children of God—far from 
it. In practising Christian Science you must 
state its Principle correctly, or you forfeit 
your ability to demonstrate it.” 

The mental atmosphere of today is 
pregnant with the query, What is Truth? 
“Truth’s mighty arguments are rolling down 
From inland mountain to seaboard town.” 

The question confronting the twen- 
tieth century thinker is, Shall we con- 
tinue from material concepts to evolve 
material. phenomena — discord, disease 
and death—or shall we refuse longer to 
attempt to open “The future’s portals 
with the past’s blood-rusted key”? Shall 
we not rather accept Truth—Christ— 
now, and find the way to health, holiness 
and immortality? 

The timid or the unillumined, who 
desire popularity and prefer the mes- 
merism that shuns conflict for the sake 
of personal ease, that fears ecclesiastical 
authority and materializes our Leader’s 
teaching, would relegate the Church to 
a mere material organization, and would 
rob it of the power of spiritual healing 
—the proof of spiritual life. Humanity 
demands the religion of Love revealed by 
Mrs. Eddy, and they who admit no com- 
promise of her clear utterances, but 
maintain them in their spiritual strength 
and integrity, honor her, and thus over- 
throw animal magnetism in all its in- 
sidious and subtle suggestions of a 
power opposed to God. 

“God is my life,” were the words with 
which our Leader trustingly entered the 
valley of the shadow of darkness, to test 
the light of Spirit to illumine her 
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through its illusion. The Psalmist said: 
‘In the time of trouble He shall hide me 
in His pavilion.” The tomb is not His 
hiding place. He is Light, and is the 
light lighting the pathway of our Leader 
into the radiance of “one endless day” 
(Mary Baker Eddy). 

Christians of every denomination, and 
Christian Scientists, believe that Jesus 
appeared to his disciples, in a form 
recognizable to them, and that he gradu- 
ally emerged from the human into a 
wholly spiritual state of being. His dis- 
ciples walked and talked with him until 
their limited, finite sense ceased to be- 
hold him. They were not able to retain 
the visible presence of their Master, 
which spiritual thought would have en- 
abled them to do. 

“Holy Writ sustains the fact in Science, that 
the heavens and earth to one human conscious- 
ness, that consciousness which God bestows, 
are spiritual, while to another, the unillumined 
human mind, the vision is material. This 
shows unmistakably that what the human mind 
terms matter and spirit indicates states and 
stages of consciousness.” (“S. & H.,” p. 573.) 

The senses of sight and hearing abide 
in Mind, and therefore cannot be lost. 
Material sense sees its objectified 
thought and hears its mental impres- 
sions. Spiritual sense sees spiritual 
manifestation and hears the language of 
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Soul expressed through its idea, man. 
Christian Scientists believe that they 
will both see the presence and hear the 
voice of their Leader, Mary Baker Eddy, 
and that she will walk and talk with 
them until she has given final proof of 
her teachings. 

Jesus’ experience and_ instruction 
would have been worthless to humanity 
had he failed in his final evidence of 
immortal manhood. God did not fail 
Jesus, His masculine representative of 
the ideal man; nor will He fail Mary 
Baker Eddy, the feminine representative 
of Good, God, or the ideal woman, who 
has followed the same Christ Principle 
which delivered Jesus. Jesus built his 
Church on the foundation rock, Christ. 
Mrs. Eddy discovered the Science of be- 
ing which Jesus taught and demon- 
strated, and continued the spiritual 
building, “the structure of Truth and 
Love” (“Science and Health,” page 583), 
against which “the gates of hell cannot 
prevail.” 

Pans of praise ascend continually to 
Almighty God for the teachings of Jesus 
the Christ and of Mary Baker Eddy, 
and for the light of understanding of 
the Eternal purpose which is unfolding 
and revealing man as immortal, here, 
now and forever. 


New York City. 


For the Touch of God 


BY WILLIAM E. HUTCHISON 


ANnp are the ages passed away when Thou, 

O God, revealedst unto men in ways 

Compelling awe and faith—as in the days 

Of Sinai—palpably thy presence? Now 

Seems Thy dim seat beyond creation’s end; 
And men deny Thee, for they feel Thee not. 
Hast Thou cast off humanity—forgot ? 

Or have men lost the power to apprehend 

The one reality? Return, O Lord! 

How long! Thy servants here attend 

To hear Thy voice. Or touch with living coal 
The tongue of some new prophet, that Thy word 
Once more our mad, wild, wandering minds control, 
And ancient faith in Thee possess the soul. 


TuscaLoosa, ALA. 
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What the Modern Library Is Doing 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA 


LIBRARIAN OF THE NewarRK Free Pustic Lisprary. 


ODERN library methods began 
with the meeting of a few libra- 


rians at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. These 
librarians formed an association and be- 
gan the publication of a professional 
journal. Since that time the develop- 
ment of libraries, both public and col- 
legiate, has in this country been perhaps 
more rapid than the development of 
any other public educational institu- 
tion. The benefactions of philanthro- 
pists have had something to do with this 
rapidity of development. But before the 
habit of giving libraries had been taken 
up by the very rich, the movement 
toward the establishment and improve- 
ment of these institutions in our villages, 
towns and cities was well under way. 

When librarians began to take an ac- 
tive interest in the improvement of their 
calling thirty years ago, they naturally 
first turned their attention to the tech- 
nique of administration. This was the 
era of book-shelf, book-storage, catalog, 
classification, accession book, shelf list, 
and of all the many other improvements 
in keeping, handling and indexing 
books. 

Then came the era of library build- 
ings, partly due, as suggested already, 
to the benefactions of the unduly rich; 
an era of the development of some bane- 
ful tendencies, from which libraries have 
not yet recovered, and will not for many 
years. Trustees of town and city libra- 
ries and trustees of colleges and uni- 
versities were for a time overcome, and 
many of them are still overcome, with 
the desire to erect monuments of their 
own brief day of authority, and archi- 
tects were ready to take advantage of 
human weakness-in this direction. Nine 
out of ten of the college and town and 
city library buildings in this country, 
built. within the past twenty years, are 
too small, or improperly arranged, or 
hideously ugly, or all three; and this 
altho in almost every case a proper 
building could have been erected for the 
money lavished on an inadequate struc- 
ture, or a very monstrosity. 


Next came an era of publicity. The 
movement in this direction has not yet 


* been carried as far as it might well be. 


In a few communities it is now well un- 
derstood that a proper part of the libra- 
ry’s work is to make itself fully known 
to its constituents and possible users; 
but it is not yet realized by either public 
or college libraries that the public’s ex- 
pensive organizations which collect, store 
and lend books should also give unpreju- 
diced information about them, and this 
as freely as publisher and bookseller give 
prejudiced advertising. 

About ten years ago work with chil- 
dren was actively begun. Up to thirty 
years ago libraries were almost univer- 
sally closed to children. As the modern 
movement gained headway it was real- 
ized that a community’s collection of 
books is an educational tool which the 
librarian should administer for the 
greatest benefit of that community. 
When a librarian with this thought in 
mind was asked if children could borrow 
his library’s books, only one answer was 
possible: that the use of a library is lim- 
ited only by the number of books it con- 
tains and by the ability of the library 
staff to serve those who may call for 
them. The barriers to the admission of 
children to a library and to their use of 
its books were rapidly broken down. 
The age limit was dropped here and there 
from eighteen to twelve, then from 
twelve to ten, then to eight, and soon 
disappeared altogether. 

As soon as children began to come 
with freedom to public libraries libra- 
rians discovered that they did not have 
a sufficient supply of books suited to 
children’s capacities. At about this same 
period a change took place in the mate- 
rials used in teaching reading in the 
public schools. Before this change, the 
opinion seems to have been held by 
school people that any material was good 
enough on which to practise reading. 
The protest which arose against this 
opinion resulted in the publication of a 
great many volumes of classic books, 
prepared especially for children’s use. 
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Reading in the schools came to be con- 
fined chiefly to works of writers of ac- 
knowledged merit. Pupils read, not 
from the old-fashioned, scrappy, graded 
readers, but from books called “supple- 
mentary,” published especially for their 
edification. This movement resulted in 
placing on the market many hundred 
different books prepared for children, 
most of them being complete wholes 
from English and American literature, 
others being careful adaptations of clas- 
sics and old myths and stories skilfully 
retold. This change in reading material 
was the beginning of an age of chil- 
dren’s reading, in the schools as well as 
in public libraries. 

Libraries bought these books for the 
young with eagerness and made them 
accessible to children of all classes. 
They soon discovered that if a library 
were made attractive to children and 
had on its shelves books within the 
range of their comprehension and read- 
ing power, these books would be eagerly 
taken and read, even tho they did not in- 
clude the writings of authors who had 
been vastly popular for several decades. 
To put it more plainly, the boy of 
twenty-five years ago wished stories by 
Castleman, Optic and others of that 
class; but, if an inviting open-shelf 
library had on its shelves none of these, 
and did have books of greater literary 
merit, boys would take the latter, read 
them with interest and pleasure, and 
soon would not miss their old favorites. 
In a word, again, libraries discovered 
that it was not difficult to improve, to a 
considerable degree, the reading taste of 
children in their respective communities, 
by the simple process of offering only 
the better books. 

Children began to come to libraries in 
large numbers; in numbers too large in 
many cases for the single room the 
library could spare for their use. They 
not only overcrowded their special room, 
but their number made it impossible for 
librarian and assistants to give them 
that attention in the way of careful sug- 
gestion and specific guidance which they 
greatly needed. 

- Much was being said at this time of 
the importance of teaching children not 
simply how to read, but also what to 
read. More was made, perhaps, of this 
guidance of children in their reading 
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than the matter deserves ; or, rather, abil- 
ity to read understandingly on any gen- 
eral subject has been found to be so im- 
portant and so rare an acquisition as to 
put the selection of things to be read in a 
subordinate place. 

But whether there were any call for 
careful guidance or not, the libraries soon 
realized that in their single children’s 
room or corner they could not accommo- 
date the crowds which came. The libra- 
ries of large towns and cities soon real- 
ized, also, the far more important fact 
that the crowd of young people which 
visited the main library was only a small 
portion of the children of the whole com- 
munity, all of whom were equally enti- 
tled to share in the use of the public’s 
storehouse of books. 

The principle that a public library is 
for all the people, and not for the men of 
letters and the special student only, had 
by this time led to the establishment of 
branches. The branch idea became very 
popular, in some respects unduly so. It was 
the fashion, and the fashion has not yet 
quite passed, to ask a public benefactor for 
funds with which were built ornate and 
expensive structures to serve as branch 
libraries ; structures often not well adapt- 
ed to their purpose and absurdly expen- 
sive to maintain. 

In these branches full half of the spave 
available for readers was commonly 
given up to children.. Children’s depart- 
ments in large city libraries thus became 
largely expanded, and by subdivision 
were made to cover, in a measure, the 
whole city. 

The art of lending books to children 
now became exalted into a_ specialty. 
Children’s librarians were in great de- 
mand and a school was established to 
train them for their work. 

At this point the librarians, properly 
enamored of their work, but blinded a 
little by their enthusiasm, seemed unable 
to see the limits to their field, or to see 
the field itself in its proper relation to 
other educational fields. They found 
they were popular with all children and 
were applauded by parents. They knew 
that reading is an art approved by most 
and that the reading of good books is ap- 
proved by all. They had books under 
their control; they were sure they could 
select good ones for children, and they 


found the task of ministering to chil- 
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dren’s wishes a delightful one. Natural- 
ly, they hastened to increase the oppor- 
tunities for this ministration. They at- 
tracted children to their special rooms in 
main libraries and branches by prizes, by 
games, by pictures, by museum speci- 
mens and by other devices. They talked to 
the children, and mothered them, and 
read to them, and told stories to them. 
The art of being a librarian for children 
gained in importance, and, to the initi- 
ated, daily grew more recondite and more 
wonderful. Concerning it there devel- 
oped the same group of words and 
phrases which accompany the growth in 
popularity of every new cult. The re- 
ports of meetings of children’s librarians 
of this period, which is just coming to 
an end, have a very perceptible atmos- 
phere of religious devotion, almost of 
fanaticism. 

Especially strong was the story-telling 
hypnosis in this stage. It was found that 
children will listen to stories, and that if 
the stories come from books which are in 
the library the children, after listening to 
the stories, hasten to borrow the books. 
Here was a pleasant method of increas- 
ing the circulation and of guiding chil- 
dren in their reading. The discovery 
aroused much enthusiasm. Hundreds of 
young women studied the elements of 
dramatic art and practised on groups of 
children in children’s rooms in libraries, 
that they might lead them to read more 
books and better ones. 

This seemed to be worthy work; but it 
was discovered to be somewhat out of 
place. Story telling has long been prac- 
tised in the kindergarten as part of a well 
defined system. It belongs also to some 
extent in the first grades of the schools. 
To practise it in the library calls for a 
diversion of skill and energy from a field 
where skill and energy are always insuf- 
ficient. 

While this development of children’s 
rooms in libraries and branches, with an 
accompanying development of library 
motherhood in the assistants, was going 
on, the use of books by children had been 
greatly encouraged by another method. 
It was found that, even with its branches, 
no library can come into close touch with 
more than a small per cent. of all the 
children of the community. A library in 
a city of 300,000, for example, with ten 
distinct centers or branches, cannot get 
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close to more than 10,000 to 20,000 of 
the 60,000 young people in that city. It 
was found, also, that no matter how 
skilled and enthusiastic might be the fif- 
teen or twenty assistants in all the chil- 
dren’s rooms of the city, their influence 
could reach a few individuals only. 

The libraries’ natural allies were obvi- 
ously the teachers, and to them they 
turned. It would be more appropriate 
to say, if it could be said with truth, that 
the teachers turned to the libraries for 
assistance. But the fact is that efforts 
for codperation between teachers of the 
art of the reading and keepers of supplies 
of reading have come almost entirely 
from the latter. 

Codperation is effected chiefly in this 
way: The libraries lend to individual 
teachers small collections of books for 
use in their classrooms. These collec- 
tions are selected by the teachers them- 
selves, or selected by libraries for them, 
as the former may prefer. They include 
books adapted to the age and the studies 
of the children in the rooms to which 
they are sent. The teachers use them as 
they see fit, with no restrictions and with 
no financial responsibility. They may read 
to the class from them; they may permit 
the children to read from them in the 
room ; they may lend them for home use ; 
they may use them chiefly as a reference 
collection, to suppleMent the work done 
in the room; and they may change them 
as many times in a year, wholly or in 
part, as they may choose. 

This seems an ideal arrangement. It 
puts a town’s or a city’s collection of 
books at the command of the city’s paid 
experts in education in the most complete 
way. It makes of every schoolroom a 
branch library, at no additional expense 
for space or service. It interests every 
teacher in the resources of the main li- 
brary—at least it should do so. It puts 
a small library directly under the hand 
of every child in the city, and thereby 
tells him plainly of the large main library 
which is at his service. And, finally, it 
gives him in his reading the enthusiasm 
and guiding skill of one, his teacher, who 
should most care to persuade him to read 
and should have most skill in telling him 
what to read. , 

This method of sowing a library broad- 
cast in the community is now practised 
in many towns and cities. It is as ef- 
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fective in a community scattered thinly 
on farms over the hills of Vermont, with 
its half dozen little isolated red school- 
houses, as it is in a huge school building 
with a score of rooms and a thousand 
pupils in a great city. 
most effective and most economical way 
of bringing the people’s books to the peo- 
ple’s doors. It can be improved by ex- 
tending the custom, already somewhat 
practised, of making the collections 
larger,including in them books for adults 
and inducing teachers and pupils to work 
together in putting these books in the 
hands of the pupils’ parents. The method 
can be supplemented by opening a room 
with a separate outside entrance, on the 
ground floor of each large city school 
building, as a general branch library for 
all who live near the building, and as a 
special reference library for the pupils 
in the building. This is on the point of 
being done in several cities. 

But, effective as this classroom, branch- 
library method of book dissemination 
promises to be, it falls short in accom- 
plishment; and its inefficiency must be 
laid at the door of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Let me briefly explain this 
charge. ; 

In our educational system stimulus 
and guidance come from the top. A city 
which has a properly equipped and effi- 
cient high school system is sure to find 
its primary and elementary schools well 
and enthusiastically conducted. A State 
which has a_ progressive university 
crowning its educational system finds 
that every high school within its borders 
is eager for recognition of its merits 
and zealous to have in fact the merits 
which it claims. As in efficiency and 
enthusiasm, so in subject and method, 
the highest educational institutions rule 
all below them. 

Now, the colleges and universities of 
this country make of relatively small im- 
portance the arts of reading and of the 
use of books. Their libraries are almost 
without exception poorly housed. In 
none is there given to all pupils instruc- 
tion worthy the name in the art of using 
a library. The students who come to 
them have not had persistent practice 
and definite instruction in the art of 
reading, in skill in understanding print- 
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ed words, in acquisition of a large read- 
ing vocabulary, for four or five years 
previous to their entering college. The 
importance, the fundamental and _ll- 
embracing importance, of knowledge of 
the English language as the vehicle 
.of thought, as the foundation of all 
learning; the absolute necessity, would 
one become even passing wise, of being 
able to read good books quickly and un- 
derstandingly—these things are not con- 
tinually insisted upon; indeed, they are 
quite neglected. The colleges have la- 
mented much that their students cannot 
write. It would be well if they con- 
cerned themselves first over the fact 
that their students cannot read. 

The result of this neglect is that few 
college graduates know how to read. 
They never have been compelled to prac- 
tise reading, and only by a prodigious 
amount of practice can any save the gift- 
ed ones ever learn to read. Also, they 
do not know how to use books. Also, 
they do not think that high skill in read- 
ing and in the art of using books and a 
library is the one thing of supreme im- 
portance in education. 

The graduates of our colleges become 
teachers in high and normal schools. 
Their indifference to the reading art 
marks the work of these institutions. 
The result is that the teachers in our 
public schools, graduates of our high 
and normal schools, have not been made 
to read much; have not learned to read 
well; read very little during their years 
of teaching ; know little about the litera- 
ture of and for children; think that it is 
not of great importance that all children, 
by constant reading, acquire a large 
reading vocabulary and gain a firm hold 
of the tool by the use of which alone 
thought is possible; are indifferent to 
books and print; and finally, do not han- 
dle efficiently the collections they may 
have in their classrooms from a public 
library, and in many cases are not will- 
ing to have such collections. 

Reading is the most important of all 
the arts. It is taught now chiefly thru 
the ministrations of the yellow journals. 
The foundations of its proper teaching 
with proper and helpful material should 
be laid more broadly and more carefully 
in uur colleges and universities. 

Newarr, N. J. 
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Lord Morley and India 


BY SIDNEY BROOKS 


{The writer of this article is one of the best known of British publicists. His last con- 
tribution to THe INDEPENDENT appeared in the issue of December 15, 1910.—Ep1TorR.] 


ITH his retirement from the 
W India Office, Lord Morley’s 
career as an active adminis- 

trator comes to an end. He remains, it 
is true, in the Cabinet. holding one of 
those dignified and unexacting posts that 
smooth the workings of the British sys- 
tem and enable a statesman who feels 
himself unable to support the burden of 
a great department still to place his 
judgment and experience at the service of 
the country. And the country is more 
than ever thankful 
that such posts 
should exist. It 
would not, without 
a severe pang, part 
with Lord Morley 
altogether. His 
hold on England, 
like his position in 
the public life of 
England, has been 
something peculiar 
to himself. One 
separates him in- 
stinctively, one has 
always _ separated 
him, not merely 
from the ordinary 
run of politicians, 
but from all politi- 
cians. His “at- 
mosphere,” his in- 
fluence, and _ the 
ways in which he 
uses it, are all dif- 
ferent from theirs. 





hand, it is greater than Mill’s. Lord 
Morley has been a member of four Cab- 
inets, has governed both Ireland and 
India thru some anxious and harrassing 
phases of Irish and Indian history, has 
introduced and passed some crucial pieces 
of legislation. Mill was never in a Cab- 
inet and his success, such as it was, in 
Parliament was rarely more than the re- 
flex action of his success out of it. 

It is rather as personal and moral 
forces and in their effect on the tone of 
English public life 
that the two men 
seem to me to 
stand so close to- 
gether on a single 
pedestal. That 
pedestal one can 
but ‘roughly de- 
scribe as character. 
The character of 
Lord  Morley’s 
power is the power 
of Lord Morley’s 
character. He has 
reached and holds 
his present position 
because of his 
habit of always 
telling the truth 
exactly as he sees 
it. That was Mill’s 
way; it is Mor- 
ley’s, too; there is 
no reason why it 
should not be every 


one’s. “Honest 
It would be hard John” was the 
to illustrate by nickname with 
parallels the nature | _._‘RT- HON. JOHN MORLEY, which the Newcas- 
of that influence. First Viscount of ees — of State for tle workingmen 


Perhaps the near- 

est definition of it would be to say that 
it resembles the power that forty odd 
vears ago John Stuart Mill wielded over 
England. Over the intellect of England 
it is less than Mill’s, by the margin that 
divides the creative mind from the criti- 
cal. Over English politics, on the other 


paid tribute to 
Morley’s constancy and courage. This 
cold, austere, self-contained man, with 
none of the accomplishments _ that 
Englishmen ask of their leaders, ac- 
cused of being a doctrinaire, known 
to be a philosopher, was yet able, 
thru the influence of an upright and un- 
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swerving character, to capture and dom- 
inate the confidence and affections of the 
populace. That is a fine position to have 
won; and much may be forgiven to a 
man who has been able to win it. Much 
has been forgiven Lord Morley. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand Englishmen, I suppose, be- 
lieved his views on the Boer War to be 
absolutely mistaken, and his whole atti- 
tude toward Imperialism outworn and 
mischievous. Yet they took from him 
what they would take from no one else, 
because they knew that his opinions were 
his own, were held with apostolic fervor, 
and had been formed with a single de- 
sire to get at the truth. The more Eng- 
land has disagreed with Morley, the 
more has she respected him. And quite 
rightly. You will look in vain, or al- 
most in vain, for his union of personal 
earnestness, powerful intelligence, and 
high moral sense. 

Morley came late into politics ; he was 
nearly fifty when he first entered Parlia- 
ment; and the reputation he had built up 
as a journalist and a man of letters at 
once handicapped and helped him. He 
was a diffident, halting, rather jerky 
speaker; even now, after more than 
twenty years of it, he is apt to be too dis- 
cursive and disjointed. The average 
M. P., I suppose, had as little sympathy 
for him as Danton had for Saint-Just ; 
the average Peer was frankly frightened 
by him. Yet he conquered the House of 
Commons and he has conquered the 
House of Lords just as he conquered 
Newcastle. His career has been one 
more illustration of the old and vital tru- 
ism that in public life as in all other 
avenues it is what a man is that matters. 
Lord Morley’s niche in English history 
may Or may not be permanently secure. 
Personally I believe that as the author 
of a new and momentous departure in 
Indian policy his name will live. But it 
may well be that he will be mainly re- 
membered not as a statesman but as a 
writer. In the field of letters his func- 
tion has been eminently that of an inter- 
preter and expositor, but of an interpre- 
ter who brought to the elucidation of his 
theme a ripe and original mind, a capac- 
ity for profound reflection, and a forti- 
fying sense of all.that makes life worth 
while and government possible. He has, 
of course, “read everything.” Better 
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still, he has turned everything over and 
over in his mind till it has become fused 
with all his thoughts. Mill, Burke, 
Wordsworth and the French Revolution 
are, I should judge, the greatest of the 
influences that have shaped him. Peo- 
ple call him somber, but I should doubt 
whether that is the right adjective. No 
man can feel more strongly than he the 
duty to do his best to better things, tho 
no one at the same time is more con- 
scious that improvement at best must be 
hideously slow. If there is melancholy 
in his social and religious creed, it is 
only because he thinks and feels so deep- 
lv and so intently. His reason may urge 
him to despair, but not so insistently as 
the ardor of his spirit prompts to hope 
and activity. It was this ardor of his 
spirit that drew him to Gladstone and 
Gladstone to him. There were many 
gulfs between them, but they were all eas- 
ily bridged by each man’s recognition of 
the other’s intrinsic loftiness. 

When Mr. Morley, as he then was, 
became Secretary of State for India, in 
1905, there was an outburst of thankful- 
ness among the British administrators of 
the great dependency that the best brains 
in Great Britain, or at any rate in the 
Government, should have gone to the 
India Office. Lord Morley is, indeed, by 
far the most distinguished statesman who 
has presided over the destinies of India. 
And in 1905 it was of peculiar moment 
that the portfolio of Secretary of State 
for India should be held by a man of 
first-rate abilities, authority, prescience 
and courage. For one thing, a Radical 
Government was in power and many of 
its supporters seemed inclined to pre- 
scribe for India as tho it were a larger 
Yorkshire. For another, it was clear 
that British rule in India was entering 
on a new and critical phase. A legiti- 
mate dissatisfaction was beating against 
the bars. The very excellence of British 
rule: was producing the conditions most 
favorable to its resistance. ‘The point 
had been reached when the educated In- 
dians began to realize that they had a 
personal use for the axioms in moral 
copperplate their rulers had set them to 
copy and to apply to themselves and their 
own conditions those maxims of freedom 
they had imbibed from the study of Eng- 
lish literature and English history. The 
new spirit in India was in part a reflec- 
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tion of the English spirit penetrating the 
native mind. England had given India 
peace, security and education along 
Western lines. She had built railroads 
and made intercourse both possible and 
popular among the diversified myriads 
under her sway. She had introduced the 
quickening spirit of commercialism. Her 
persistence in teaching English had man- 
ufactured the beginnings of something 
that might almost be called a sentiment 
of solidarity. She had introduced here 
and there the representative principle and 
had admitted thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of natives to the administra- 
tive ranks. Her schools and colleges 
were annually turning out many thou- 
sands more for whom no employment 
could be found. By sanctioning a native 
press and the privilege of open meetings 
she had stimulated a widespread intellec- 
tual ferment. The Japanese victories 
over Russia, again, had thrilled the entire 
Orient with a sense of unimagined pos- 
sibilities. Add to this that Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty had ended by exasperating 
every section of Indian society and that 
the partition of Bengal in particular had 
provoked an outburst of vehement re- 
sentment, and the vital importance of 
having at the head of affairs a man of 
Lord Morley’s open-mindedness, seren- 
ity and caution will be readily appre- 
ciated. 

In a sense he was almost embarrassed 
by the warmth with which the news of 
his appointment was received. The In- 
dian politicians especially, overjoyed by 
the accession of a Radical Government 
to power, were transported with delight 
when it became known that Lord Mor- 
ley, whose writings had nurtured a 
whole generation of Indian publicists, 
was to proceed to the India Office. They 
felt assured that a new era had dawned, 
that Lord Curzon’s ideal of “efficiency” 
would be replaced by the ideal of “sym- 
pathy,” and that political concessions and 
an expansion of Indian opportunities 
would appeal to the new Secretary of 
State far more effectively than adminis- 
trative perfection. In the long run, of 
course, it never does a statesman anv 
harm to be looked up to with the confi- 
dence and regard in which educated In- 
dians held and still hold Lord Morley. 
It has enabled him to speak to India with 
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a directness and an authority such as no 
previous Secretary of State has com- 
manded. But at first expectations, as 
was inevitable, were pitched too high, 
and Lord Morley found it necessary to 
discourage the notion that his appoint- 
ment portended any sudden or revolu- 
tionary change in the British system of 
governing India.. He had, moreover, to 
grapple with several anxious problems 
bequeathed to him by the preceding ad- 
ministration. He had to decide whether 
the partition of Bengal was to be sus- 
tained or reversed or modified ; he had to 
settle the vexed question that had led to 
Lord Curzon’s resignation—the question 
of the relative powers and status of the 
civil and military authorities in the 
scheme of Indian Government; and he 
had to wind up the negotiations that fol- 
lowed on the expedition to Tibet. All 
this had to be taken in hand at once. 
And to add to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion the unrest in India, before Lord 
Morley had been eighteen months in 
office, developed into overt disorder 
British officials were murdered, British 
goods boycotted, formidable riots broke 
out in many parts of the country, an agi- 
tation working with bomb and dagger 
defied the efforts of the police to unravel 
its meshes, it really looked for a time as 
tho India were on the verge of a convul- 
sion that would shake British power to 
its depths. And not only was Lord Mor- 
ley new to his office, but the Viceroy with 
whom and thru whom he had to act was 
also a new man and had, indeed, barely 
taken up his residence in Calcutta when 
the Balfour government fell. That, I 
think it will be agreed, was a situation 
well calculated to evoke and test what- 
ever a man had in him of the stuff of 
statesmanship. 

It is with a sense of profound grati- 
tude that his countrymen, looking back 
today over the events of the past five 
vears, realize how finely Lord Morley 
has sustained the ordeal imposed upon 
him; with what patience, courage, cool- 
ness and faith he has borne himself; how 
prescient, pertinent and healing has been 
his. policy. It is true that much that he 
has done or left undone still finds its hos- 
tile critics. He ought, men said, to have 
put down his foot sooner and more firm- 
ly on the question of the partition of 
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Bengal; he did not support the civil 
servants as promptly and powerfully as 
he might have done in the face of native 
clamor; he was dilatory in countering 
the propaganda of disloyalty and terror- 
ism; his appointment of an Indian to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and his pro- 
posal to vest in the Viceroy power to 
create by proclamation Executive Coun- 
cils in any province under a Lieutenant- 
Governor were experiments of the ut- 
most hazard ; and in the last year or two 
he has taken to interfering excessively in 
the details of Indian administration, thus 
derogating somewhat from the authority 
that should belong to the Viceroy alone. 
These criticisms, even if they could be 
justified—and I do not think that at al! 
points they could be—detract very little 
from the merit of Lord Morley’s term of 
office. Four overwhelming achievements 
stand to his credit. First, he interested 
the British democracy as it had never 
been interested before in the problems 
and responsibilities of Indian govern- 
ment. Second, he resisted all the pres- 
sure that was brought upon him to ap- 
point Lord Kitchener as Viceroy, and in 
doing so he probably saved the British 
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Raj from being gradually transformed 
into a military autocracy. Thirdly, to the 
dismay and indignation of many of his 
Radical colleagues and supporters, he 
did not hesitate to resort to drastic meth- 
ods of repressing the propaganda of 
anarchism and sedition. Fourthly, and 
best of all, he perceived that the time had 
come to enlarge the scope of Indian lib- 
erties, to pay more heed to the good will 
of the people than to the smoothness of 
the administrative machine, and to con- 
vert the British scheme of government 
from an absolute monopoly in the higher 
ranks to a limited partnership. That is 
the reform with which his name must 
always be identified in Anglo-Indian 
history. For good or ill—personally I 
am convinced that it will be for good— 
it is destined to work a vast change not 
only in the forms and methods of British 
rule in India but in its spirit. Already 
it has largely pacified the unrest that five 
years ago threatened to hurry India into 
anarchy. England will never be without 
the possibility of a crisis in her prodigi- 
ous task of ruling India, but thanks to 
Lord Morley, those possibilities are no 


longer probabilities. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Efflatus Dei 


BY W. F. SPOTTSWOOD 


Eons endless; whorl and wheel; 
Whirling mist and glowing ball ; 

Mad the burning planets reel; 
Crashing down, the meteors fall. 


Silence—there is none to hear; 
Vacancy—no eye to see; 
Galaxy and flashing star, 
All that is, is yet to be. 


Naught was here till Thought arose, 
Wot and weighed this shining sand; 
Till the eye, no floweret blows; 
Star and sun were naught, unscanned. 


Naught were matter, naught were law; 
Light nor darkness, silence, sound; 
Vain the y= | spiral’s flaw; 
Vain the circling comet’s round. 


Soul of mine, till thou wert bid 
All thy Maker’s work to see, 
Heaven and earth in thee were hid; 
God created all in thee. 


Deathless matter! So the sage 
Names it, in his latest lore; 
Grants it neither youth nor age; 
Endless dure, behind, before. 


Soul of mine, shalt thou be naught, 
While the endless process runs? 

Thou, for whom the suns are wrought, 
Star of star, and sun of suns? 


Kansas Crrty. 
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Growth Outside the Body 


BY J. BISHOP TINGLE 


ProFessor oF CHEMISTRY IN McMaster UNIVERSITY. 


T is well known that when certain 
| smaller portions of the body are 
removed, they may often be caused 
to reunite—thus for example, a severed 
finger joint, when replaced in position, 
can be made to grow again. Many cases 
are on record of teeth being transplanted 
from one mouth to another—for a due 
consideration. 

The question naturally arises as to 
what is the length of time which may 
elapse before union of the parts in ques- 
tion ceases to be possible. The answer is 
that there is no apparent limit, if the sev- 
ered tissues be prevented from drying 
and be protected from the bacteria and 
ferments which are found floating in the 
atmosphere. Whether such protection 
could be realized in practice was, until 
recently, open to doubt. 

Some time ago Dr. Alexis Carrel, of 
the Rockefeller Institute of New York 
City, began work on this problem. He 
removed various organs such as the kid- 
ney or portions of arteries, from various 
newly killed mammals—generally cats or 
dogs. These organs were then retained 
for weeks or months, at a temperature 
close to the freezing point, and subse- 
quently transplanted into the bodies of 
other animals. It was found that, under 
these circumstances, they quickly united 
with the parts of the new body with 
which they were in contact and _per- 
formed their ordinary functions in a 
strictly normal manner. 

It is hardly necessary to say that un- 
usually rigid aseptic precautions were 
taken to prevent any infection either of 
the transplanted organs or of the animals 
in which they were placed. 

It having been thus proved that or- 
gans may be removed from the body and 
kept “potentially alive” for weeks, a fur- 
ther step naturally suggests itself. Can 
such organs be caused to grow outside 
the body? The most recent work of Drs. 
Carrel and Burrows, carried out at the 
Rockefeller Institute, answers the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. 

Portions of tissue were removed from 
warm blooded animals immediately after 
death. The tissue was sealed up, kept at 


the temperature of the body from which 
it was taken and supplied with “food.” 


This food consisted of liquid squeezed 


from the body of the same animal: it is 
termed “plasma.” Under these condi- 
tions, after a time, the tissue began to 
grow. Often its growth was much more 
rapid than it would have been had the 
tissue remained undisturbed in the ani- 
mal’s body because in its new environ- 
ment it was getting much more food than 
it would have obtained normally. 

As the tissue grew the new parts re- 
sembled the parent ones. Cartilage grew 
cartilage, fragments of kidney grew cells 
such as are found only in kidney, por- 
tions of spleen reproduced the pulpy ma- 
terial such as is present in that organ. 

When some of the newly grown tissue 
was removed and placed separately, with 
fresh plasma, it continued to grow just 
as before. It did not require the parent 
tissue to direct it. It follows, therefore, 
that it is possible to grow two genera- 
tions of cells outside the body from 
which the original tissue has been taken. 

One of the most important of the re- 
sults which were obtained was with a tu- 
mor, rather closely related to cancer. 
Fragments of this were made to grow 
artificially in the manner just described. 
It was found that these tumor cells, as 
compared with other material, began to 
grow much sooner after their removal 
from the body, and their growth was far 
more rapid. In one experiment a piece 
of tumor tissue was seen to be actively 
growing two and a half hours after it 
was first supplied with plasma. Twenty- 
four hours later it had increased four- 
teen-fold and at the end of forty-eight 
hours twenty-two-fold. 

These experiments open up an impor- 
tant new field for investigation and fur- 
nish a new weapon of extreme value to 
those engaged in the fight with cancer. 
The skilled worker can now actually fol- 
low with his eye the reproduction of 
cancer cells and, by varying the condi- 
tions and the food which is supplied to 
his cancerous material, he may hope to 
discover the factors which help and those 
which hinder its growth. 


Toronto, CANADA. 
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A Modernist 


From his earliest years a Catholic 
child is brought up in the most tender 
affection and most dutiful reverence for 
the Pope. Formerly, when family pray- 
ers were in vogue, special Paters and 
Aves were always offered up in behalf 
of His Holiness. In such sentiments, 
amid such prayers, was raised, no doubt, 
“A Modernist.’”* It is no wonder then 
when he found the teaching and piety of 
his childhood wrecked and the great ideal 
fallen from its high plane that our au- 
thor should turn and at first hand ad- 
dress the Pope. It seems a relief to go 
to headquarters and there give vent to 
his disappointment. The author we know 
to be a man of the highest character, 
who has been honored in the Church, 
and his work proves him a careful 
scholar. He is not to be whistled down 
as unworthy of consideration. He has 
not given up his faith nor withdrawn 
from the Church, but we are sure he 
has not taken the new oath against Mod- 
ernism. 

What, we may ask, do The Letters 
charge the Popes, the Curia, the Jesuits, 
official Catholicism, with doing? Merely 
that they are striving by every means, 
fair and foul, to keep themselves afloat. 
There was a day when Rome and its 
representatives spoke and acted like 
Gods. That day is past. She is on the 
defense everywhere. If Rome today is 
driven to the wall in her own territory 
she owes it to herself, specially on the 
day when Hildebrand urged the demos 
against Henry IV. For then democ- 
racy, which threatens clericalism, started 
upon its onward progress. 

This stand of Rome is no more than 
that taken by other organizations, from 
state to the Trust. No state will forego 
its prerogatives, neither will the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Rome must stand un- 
changeable. If infallible and, with the 
Holy Spirit’s aid, supreme ruler of states 
and men, the Pope should do as he does. 





*Letters to His mindwnek Pore Prus X. By a 
Modernist. 12mo. Pp. 300. Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. $1.25. 
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Pius X must be right. If the Papacy is 
right, Catholicism cannot be wrong. 
They both are two names for the one 
theocracy. But our author hopes for 
better things : 

“I feel constrained to aid in the formation of 
a public opinion which shall in time destroy 
the secular in them [religious orders] that 
the spiritual may more truly live.” P. 76. 

Here is a distinction which we wish 
might exist. “A Modernist” holds that 
there is a difference between Roman of- 
ficialdom and Catholicism. Besides the 
professional creed he sees a disposition 
of mind and heart which makes genuine 
Catholicism. There is such a distine- 
tion, but such a worshipful spirit is more 
than Roman Catholic, and its longing is 
the unique common trait of humanity. 
It is the uplifting of the heart, familiar 
in Plato, Buddha and Philo. It was the 
ladder which Jacob saw in his dreams, 
as also the star which led the Magi. 
Catholicism is something more. It is a 
state—a Roman state, whose soul is a 
Greek philosophy, namely Aristotle’s. 
Like all states and all philosophies, 
Catholicism lays down its laws, its limits, 
its conditions of membership. To be a 
Catholic means that all these must be 
accepted without change, without di- 
minution. 

The present work is historical and 
sharply controversial. Its careful accur- 
acy covers many of the matters on which 
Modernism is at variance with the 
Church as ruled by Pius X and the 
Jesuits. On these points he shows no 
mercy, and for those who feel the im- 
portance of the conflict no other way has 
yet appeared. And yet the inevitable 
overthrow of intransigeance as at pres- 
ent in control will come, not in the 
storm of conflict, but thru the disinte- 
grating processes of intellectual light 
and spiritual heat. It was doubtless so 
with “A Modernist.” 

The real blow, in our opinion, which 
will in the long run finish absolutism in 
the Church is the double training which 
a child gets. As a Catholic he learns 
that the fulness of all power is vested 
in the Pope, whence it comes to the 
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Bishop and from him again it passes 
to the pastor. 

Every child first accepts implicitly 
what he learns from his parents or his 
religious teacher. Then he goes to 
school, he reads the daily papers, he gets 
some knowledge of what the world has. 
settled to be true, and which sometimes 
contradicts what he has been taught. If 
he has small brains he does not notice the 
contradiction. Otherwise he observes 
that other creeds produce just as good, 
just as honest men as does his own. He 
begins to think and think hard. He be- 
gins to question. To him as a Catholic 
Pius IX was always right, so was Leo 
XIII, so is Pius X. To him as a citi- 
zen he learns that McKinley’s tariff act 
had to be overhauled, that Roosevelt 
failed largely in his campaign against 
the trusts, that Taft has had to modify 
many of his positions. A widespread 
distrust of the country’s judiciary is in 
the air. He pauses and wonders, and 


finds himself a Modernist. 
& 


John Brown 
THE temper of Mr. Villard’s biogra- 


phy of John Brown* is in the best sense 
judicial, and the treatment exhaustive. 
Years of research have been given to the 
task, new material has been discovered, 
and all the testimony, old and new, has 
been carefully examined, sifted and re- 
viewed. The result is a work which is 
likely to stand as the authoritative record 
of John Brown. 

What we know of the early life of 
Brown is mostly contained in the auto- 
biographical sketch which in 1857 he 
wrote for the son of his friend and sup- 
porter, George L. Stearns. This sketch 
Mr. Villard gives in full. It is the rec- 
ord of a boy who saw many hardships, 
and who, like most other frontier boys, 
learned to be useful and self-reliant at an 
early age. At six he was a rambler in 
the Ohio woods, hunting birds and squir- 
rels and making friends with the Indians, 
while. at twelve “he was sent off more 
than a hundred miles with companies of 
cattle.” He had little or no schooling, 
and he learned nothing of grammar: To 
the end of his life his spelling, punctua- 





*Joun Brown. A Biography Fifty Years After. By 
Oswald Garrison Villard. (Illustrated. ) Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. $5. 
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tion and construction were faulty, even 
tho his diction attained to a high degree 
of noble effectiveness. 

He was always a failure in business, 
and he was generally in debt. Much has 
been made of this fact to his discredit. 


Mr. Villard sums up the matter in 


Brown’s favor, largely on the testimony 
of Marvin Kent, who, with his father, 
was Brown’s principal debtor. Brown, 
writes Kent, “was a man of ordinary 
caliber, with a propensity to business 
failure in whatever he attempted.” But 
despite his failures and his debts, no 
taint of business dishonesty clings to 
him. 

The time at which Brown took his 
formal vow against slavery has been a 
matter of dispute, and is not yet settled. 
The fact itself is certain enough, and the 
occasion has been vividly pictured by 
John Brown, Jr.; but the date has been 
variously given as 1836, 1837 and 1839. 
Mr. Villard is satisfied to let it rest as 
“before 1840.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that antagonism to slavery became 
with him an absorbing passion until some 
years later. Tho he joined in the work 
of helping and protecting fugitive slaves 
and in promoting agitation, yet his vari- 
ous business ventures, his interminable . 
lawsuits and the cares of a large family 
engrossed his attention. 

In June, 1855, he sold his Ohio be- 
longings, and after a brief stay in North 
Elba, N. Y., followed his sons, Owen, 
Frederick, Salmon, Jason and John, to 
Kansas. Mr. Villard follows his move- 
ments in Kansas with extreme care, sort- 
ing and comparing the conflicting testi- 
mony. The great blot on Brown’s repu- 
tation, his seizure and killing of five men 
on Pottawatomie Creek, May 24-25, 
1856, is treated at length. It has been 
justified from many standpoints, but the 
author’s judgment is that “from the 
point of view of ethics” it 
“cannot be successfully palliated or excused. 
It must ever remain a complete indictment of 
his judgment and wisdom; a dark blot upon 
his memory; a proof that, however self-con- 
trolled, he had neither true respect for the 
laws nor for human life, nor a knowledge 
that two wrongs never make a rignt.” 

The act which immortalized his name 
was the seizure, with eighteen men, on 
October 16, 1859, of Harper’s Ferry. It 
was an act of heroic madness, of which 
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there was no possible chance of success. 
Cut off and surrounded, he was captured, 
tried by the Virginia authorities, and 
executed on December 2. It is in this 
brief period between his capture and his 
execution that the author finds the mani- 
festations of the real greatness of Brown. 
He writes: 

“Not often in history is there recorded such 
a rise to spiritual greatness of one whose 
hands were so stained with blood, whose judg- 
ment was ever so faulty, whose public career 
was so brief. John Brown is and must re- 
main a great and lasting figure in American 
history. . . . The story of John Brown will 
ever confront the spirit of despotism, when 
men are struggling to throw off the shackles 
of social or political or physical slavery.” 


Sd 


Mr. Dooley Says. By Finley Peter Dunne. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Mr. Dooley is still the most popular 
of American philosophers and he has not 
ceased to deserve his popularity. The 
genial old Irishman has filled many 
books with his monologs, which cover as 
many subjects as a Presidential message. 
Sometimes his essays do not come up to 
the Dooley standard, but his work as a 
whole has shown improvement rather 


than deterioration, and he is as far from 
becoming tiresome or monotonous as 


ever. The secret of Mr. Dooley’s 
undiminished attractiveness lies in his 
peculiar combination of the rapid-fire 
brilliancy of Mr. Chesterton with the 
genial humor of Mark Twain. Many 
examples of his happy skill at definition 
are scattered thruout the book like 
plums in a good pudding. “Drugs are 
a little of a pizen that a little more 
would kill you.” “I care not who casts 
th’ votes iv me counthry so long as we 
can hold th’ offices. An’ there’s on’y wan 
way to keep the women out iv office, an’ 
that’s to give thim a vote.” “Speaking 
f’r mesilf alone I don’t read books. I 
can get th’ same wrong idees iv life fr’m 
dhrink.” “The five-foot shelf is th’ main 
thing. Otherwise th’ libry may get 
mixed up with readin’ matther on th’ 
table.” Also, “Anny kind of a fact is 
proof iv a belief,” an assertion which 
classes Mr. Dooley among the pragma- 
tists and marks him as a follower of the 
late Professor James, of Harvard. 
Sometimes he is a little severe, as when 
he wonders “If two hundred years fr’m 
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* now people will cease to talk iv William 


Jennings Bryan. He won't, but will 
they?” Or when he mockingly praises 
the legislators who have “rejooced the 
tariff to a level where th’ poorest are 
within its reach.” It would manifestly 
be unfair to pick things like these out of 
a book if as many good ones were not 
left behind. But we can assure our 
readers that there are. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....l he Bainbridge Mystery is the title of 
the latest novel by Chees Tyler Pratt; having 
this subtitle: The Housckeeper’s Story. (Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French. $1.20.) 


....-Edmund Montgomery is the writer of 
The Revelation of Present Experience (Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French. 8&0 cents) to which we 
hope to give more extended notice in a later 
issue. 


...-Among Scribner’s importations none is 
more attractive than Arthur B. Chamberlain’s 
George Romney ($4). There are seventy- 
three plates and a letterpress of unusual at- 
tractiveness. 


....The Singing Mouse Stories are not for 
every reader of Emerson Hough’s successes. 
They are too imaginative, and perhaps too 
delicately wrought. They should be read at 
the fireside, after one has dined. They are 
prettily decorated, and published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. ($1.) 


...-Alfred Dwight Sheffield has published 
thru the Houghton, Mifflin Company The Old 
Testament Narrative, “Separated Out, Set in 
Connected Order and Edited.” The book cov- 
ers substantially the entire Old Testament 
narrative arranged in its sequence as a history 
of Israel. ($1.50.) 


....A little volume which should prove of 
value to the business man whose son is to fol- 
low in his footsteps, and who is asking him- 
self, “Shall I send my boy to college?” is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press (55 
cents), the author being the president of that 
university, Harry Pratt Judson. 


....The many subscribers who write to us 
for the most recent and authoritative books 
on the various sciences will be glad to know 
that a list of such books will be prepared by 
the professors of Columbia University for dis- 
tribution to public libraries at the expense of 
Mr. Chester De Witt Pugsley, of Peekskill. 


....From the Government Printing Office 
at Washington comes, as Bulletin No. 70 of 
the United States National Museum, an inter- 
esting history of The National Gallery of Art, 
Department of Fine Arts of the National 
Museum, by Richard Rathbun, assistant secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, in charge 
of the United States National Museum. In- 
ventoriés of such munificent gifts as the Har- 
riet Lane Johnston, the Charles L. Freer and 
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the William T. Evans collections, with twenty- 
six accompanying illustrations excellently 
printed, form at once the more interesting half 
of the document and a preliminary catalog of 
the National Gallery. This is a good piece of 
work, tho it is a disappointment to find that 
the several hundred examples of Oriental 
painting in the Freer collection, by many 
thought to be the most valuable acquisition of 
the National Gallery, are not cataloged. 

...-Robert Morris Pierce’s Dictionary of 
Hard Words (Dodd, Mead; $1.20) contains 
some 19,000 words which present difficulties in 
pronunciation or spelling. The distinctive 
feature in the book is the use of a phonetic 
alphabet and a system of “clarified spelling” 
which goes a little beyond the “simplified” but 
is easily readable. 

....-McClurg & Co., the Chicago publishers, 
announce for publication next fall a transla- 
tion by Frances Douglas (Mrs. Charles F. 
Lummis) of Ibanez’s story of bull-fighting, 
Sangre y Arena. Mrs. Lummis’s rendering 
will have the approval of Sefior Ibanez him- 
self. The book will be illustrated in color by 
Troy and Margaret West Kinney. 


....Many of the former students of the late 
Prof. Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin, will be 
glad to read the delightful accotint of his early 
years which he had written just previous to his 
death, and which is now published under the 
title Aus Meinem Leben. (Stechert, $1.) The 
volume is finely bound and well illustrated 
with photographs of the author and the per- 
sons and places connected with his youth. 


.... If one wants to learn current progress in 
the study of Comparative Religion he cannct 
do better than to read the brochure of 72 
pages with the above title by Louis Henry 
Jordan, which gives a survey of the subject 
during the three past years. (Otto Schulze & 
Co., Edinburgh). We are pleased that the 
author gives credit to the United States, next 
to France, in directing study to this most im- 
portant subject. 

....Professor Rudolf Kittel, the present oc- 
cupant of the Old Testament chair in Leipzig, 
made so famous by the elder Deletzsch, has 
just sent forth an excellent summary of the 
Old Testament researches of recent years in 
a volume of 232 pages entitled Die Alttesta- 
mentlische Wissenschaft nach ihren wichtigster 
Ergebnissen, published by Quelle und Meyer 
in Leipzig. The book is characterized by a 
cautious yet progressive conservatism. 

....-Rev. Francis E. Clark tells in a well- 
printed and compact booklet of less than fifty 
pages the story of Thirty Years of Christian 
Endeavor, including “The Story of the Year” 
(Boston and Chicago: United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor; ten cents). The society cele- 
brates-its birthday on February 2d, and in 
this attractive little book, handsomely illus- 
trated, the founder emphasizes its cosmopol- 
itanism and magnitude today, which he con- 
trasts with its sma!l beginnings. 

....Dr. Salomon Reinach’s Orpheus has re- 
cently been translated from the French and re- 
vised by the author. (Putnam. $3.) As 
a general history of religions the book lacks 
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perspective and an adequate grasp of the sub- 
ject. Dr. Reinach has read widely in the best 
sources, but the results of his study are not 
well organized, and one cannot help feeling 
that a modicum of critical judgment would 
have saved him from many egregious blunders 
as well as from wild conjectures. 


....-From Frankfort comes the announce- 
ment that the publication of an autobiography 
of Richard Wagner, covering the period 1868- 
1873, will occur on May first. The existence 
of these memoirs has been repeatedly called in 
question. In a preface the composer authen- 
ticates the manuscript, which was dictated to 
his wife, and directs that it remain unpub- 
lished until some time after his death, in order 
to spare embarrassment to persons mentioned 
therein. The memoirs are in four volumes of 
1,158 pages. 

....-Miss Louise Collier Willcox gives her 
anthology of meditative and mystical poems 
the title of A Manual of Spiritual Fortifica- 
tion (Harper. $1.25). The poems range from 
the 13th century to the 20th; and from such 
gentle spirits as George Herbert and William 
Wordsworth to such turbulent ones as Walt 
Whitman and Percy Bysshe Shelley. Eng- 
lish poetry is rich in poems of religious feel- 
ing, and altho the author has included no 
hymns in her book, it is full of lyrical ex- 
pression of sincere faith and reverence—the 
“sense of God in the universe.” 


....Two more books on Education are is- 
sued by the Macmiilan Company in Dr. Ernest 
Norton Henderson’s text book on the Princi- 
ples of Education (pp. 593; $1.75), and the 
Essentials of Character by Dr. Edward O. 
Sisson (pp. 214; $1). Dr. Sisson has for his 
subtitle: “A Practical Study of the Aim of 
Moral Education.” Both of these books are 
works of trained laborers in the field of ped- 
agogy; Dr. Sisson being Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Washington, Dr. 
Henderson, Professor of Education and Phil- 
osophy in Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


....The name of Emma Goldman has be- 
come so associated with anarchy that her new 
book Anarchism and Other Essays (New 
York: Mother Earth Pub. Co.; $1) will be 
regarded as authoritative, if there can be an 
authority in such a field. She cannot, how- 
ever, write with the abiliiy of Kropatkin or 
Tucker and she does not devote much space 
to the exposition of the philosophy of an- 
archism. A life of the author, a defense of 
assassins, an argument against woman’s suf- 
frage, a plea for free love and a general at- 
tack against existing institutions and conven- 
tions compose the volume. 


....Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the eldest sur- 
viving son of the great novelist, recently gave 
to the public some interesting reminiscences 
of his father’s life at Gad’s Hill. One of these 
related to a ghost which haunted a neighbor- 
ing piece of waste land, on which stood a mon- 
ument to a cavalier named Charles Larking. 
As the maid servants aJl threatened to leave, 
Dickens, armed with a double-barrelled gun, 
and his two sons with bludgeons, set out to 
find it. Suddenly they saw a white object and 








A Modernist 


From his earliest years a Catholic 
child is brought up in the most tender 
affection and most dutiful reverence for 
the Pope. Formerly, when family pray- 
ers were in vogue, special Paters and 
Aves were always offered up in behalf 
of His Holiness. In such sentiments, 
amid such prayers, was raised, no doubt, 
“A Modernist."* It is no wonder then 
when he found the teaching and piety of 
his childhood wrecked and the great ideal 
fallen from its high plane that our au- 
thor should turn and at first hand ad- 
dress the Pope. It seems a relief to go 
to headquarters and there give vent to 
his disappointment. The author we know 
to be a man of the highest character, 
who has been honored in the Church, 
and his work proves him a careful 
scholar. He is not to be whistled down 
as unworthy of consideration. He has 


not given up his faith nor withdrawn 


from the Church, but we are sure he 
has not taken the new oath against Mod- 
ernism. 

What, we may ask, do The Letters 
charge the Popes, the Curia, the Jesuits, 
official Catholicism, with doing? Merely 
that they are striving by every means, 
fair and foul, to keep themselves afloat. 
There was a day when Rome and its 
representatives spoke and acted like 
Gods. ‘That day is past. She is on the 
defense everywhere. If Rome today is 
driven to the wall in her own territory 
she owes it to herself, specially on the 
day when Hildebrand urged the demos 
against Henry IV. For then democ- 
racy, which threatens clericalism, started 
upon its onward progress. 

This stand of Rome is no more than 
that taken by other organizations, from 
state to the Trust. No state will forego 
its prerogatives, neither will the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Rome must stand un- 
changeable. If infallible and, with the 
Holy Spirit’s aid, supreme ruler of states 
and men, the Pope should do as he does. 





*Letrers to His Hotness, Pore Prius X. By a 
Modernist. 12mo. Pp. 300. Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. $1.25. 
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Pius X must be right. If the Papacy is 
ight, Catholicism cannot be wrong 

both are two names for the on 
theocracy. But our author hopes for 
better things : 

“I feel constrained to aid in the formation o: 
a public opinion which shall in time destroy 
the secular in them [religious orders] tha: 
the spiritual may more truly live.” P. 76. 

Here is a distinction which we wish 
might exist. “A Modernist” holds that 
there is a difference between Roman of 
ficialdom and Catholicism. Besides the 
professional creed he sees a disposition 
of mind and heart which makes genuine 
Catholicism. There is such a distinc 
tion, but such a worshipful spirit is more 
than Roman Catholic, and its longing is 
the unique common trait of humanity. 
It is the uplifting of the heart, familiar 
in Plato, Buddha and Philo. It was the 
ladder which Jacob saw in his dreams, 
as also the star which led the Magi. 
Catholicism is something more. It is a 
state—a Roman state, whose soul is a 
Greek philosophy, namely Aristotle’s. 
Like all states and all philosophies, 
Catholicism lays down its laws, its limits, 
its conditions of membership. To be a 
Catholic means that all these must be 
accepted without change, without di- 
minution. 

The present work is historical and 
sharply controversial. Its careful accur- 
acy covers many of the matters on which 
Modernism is at variatice with the 
Church as ruled by Pius X and the 
Jesuits. On these points he shows no 
mercy, and for those who feel the im- 
portance of the conflict no other way has 
yet appeared. And yet the inevitable 
overthrow of intransigeance as at pres- 
ent in control will come, not in the 
storm of conflict, but thru the disinte- 
grating processes of intellectual light 
and spiritual heat. It was doubtless so 
with “A Modernist.” 

The real blow, in our opinion, which 
will in the long run finish absolutism in 
the Church is the double training which 
a child gets. As a Catholic he learns 
that the fulness of all power is vested 
in the Pope, whence it comes to the 
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Bishop and from him again it passes 
to the pastor. 

Every child first accepts implicitly 
what he learns from his parents or his 
religious teacher, Then he goes to 
chool, he reads the daily papers, he gets 
ome knowledge of what the world 
settled to be true, and which sometimes 
contradicts what he has been taught. If 
1¢ has small brains he does not notice the 
ontradiction. Otherwise he observes 
that other creeds produce just as good, 
just as honest men as does his own. He 
begins to think and think hard. He be- 
gins to question. To him as a Catholic 
Pius IX was always right, so was Leo 
XIII, so is Pius x To him as a citi- 
zen he learns that McKinley's tariff act 
had to be overhauled, that Roosevelt 
failed largely in his campaign against 
the trusts, that Taft has had to modify 
many of his positions. A widespread 
distrust of the country’s judiciary is in 
the air. He pauses and wonders, and 
finds himself a Modernist. 

& 


John Brown 


THE temper of Mr. Villard’s biogra- 
phy of John Brown* is in the best sense 
judicial, and the treatment exhaustive. 
Years of research have been given to the 
task, new material has been discovered, 
and all the testimony, old and new, has 
been carefully examined, sifted and re- 
viewed. The result is a work which is 
likely to stand as the authoritative record 
of John Brown. 

What we know of the early life of 
Brown is mostly contained in the auto- 
biographical sketch which in 1857 he 
wrote for the son of his friend and sup- 
porter, George L. Stearns. This sketch 
Mr. Villard gives in full. It is the rec- 
ord of a boy who saw many hardships, 
and who, like most other frontier boys, 
learned to be useful and self-reliant at an 
early age. At six he was a rambler in 
the Ohio woods, hunting birds and squir- 
rels and making friends with the Indians, 
while at twelve “he was sent off more 
than a hundred miles with companies of 
cattle.”* He had little or no schooling, 
and he learned nothing of grammar. To 
the end of his life his spelling, punctua- 





*Joun Brown. A Piomeohy Fifty Years After. By 
rd. 


Oswald Garrison Villard. 


(Illustrated.) 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. $5. 


Boston: 
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tion and construction were faulty, even 
tho his diction attained to a high degree 
of noble effectiveness. 

He was always a failure in business, 
and he was generally in debt. Much has 
been made of this fact to his discredit. 
Mr. Villard sums up the matter in 
Brown's favor, largely on the testimony 
of Marvin Kent, who, with his father, 
was Brown's principal debtor. Brown, 
writes Kent, “was a man of ordinary 
caliber, with a propensity to business 
failure in whatever he attempted.” But 
despite his failures and his debts, no 
taint of business dishonesty clings to 
him, 

The time at which Brown took his 
formal vow against slavery has been a 
matter of dispute, and is not yet settled. 
The fact itself is certain enough, and the 
occasion has been vividly pictured by 
John Brown, Jr.; but the date has been 
variously given as 1836, 1837 and 1839. 
Mr. Villard is satisfied to let it rest as 
“before 1840.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that antagonism to slavery became 
with him an absorbing passion until some 
years later. Tho he joined in the work 
of helping and protecting fugitive slaves 
and in promoting agitation, yet his vari- 
ous business ventures, his interminable 
lawsuits and the cares of a large family 
engrossed his attention. 

In June, 1855, he sold his Ohio be- 
longings, and after a brief stay in North 
Elba, N. Y., followed his sons, Owen, 
Frederick, Salmon, Jason and John, to 
Kansas. Mr. Villard follows his move- 
ments in Kansas with extreme care, sort- 
ing and comparing the conflicting testi- 
mony. The great blot on Brown’s repu-. 
tation, his seizure and killing of five men 
on Pottawatomie Creek, May 24-25, 
1856, is treated at length. It has been 
justified from many standpoints, but the 
author’s judgment is that “from the 
point of view of ethics” it 
“cannot be successfully palliated or excused. 
It must ever remain a complete indictment of 
his judgment and wisdom; a dark blot upon 
his memory; a proof that, however self-con- 
trolled, he had neither true respect for the 
laws nor for human life, nor a knowledge 
that two wrongs never make a rignt.” 

The act which immortalized his name 
was the seizure, with eighteen men, on 
October 16, 1859, of Harper’s Ferry. It 
was an act of heroic madness, of which 
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there was no possible chance of success. 
Cut off and surrounded, he was captured, 
tried by the Virginia authorities, and 
executed on December 2. It is in this 
brief period between his capture and his 
execution that the author finds the mani- 
festations of the real greatness of Brown. 
He writes: 

“Not often in history is there recorded such 
a rise to spiritual greatness of one whose 
hands were so stained with blood, whose judg- 
ment was ever so faulty, whose public career 
was so brief. John Brown is and must re- 
main a great and lasting figure in American 
history. . . . The story of John Brown will 
ever confront the spirit of despotism, when 
men are struggling to throw off the shackles 
of social or political or physical slavery.” 


& 


Mr. Dooley Says. By Finley Peter Dunne. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Mr. Dooley is still the most popular 
of American philosophers and he has not 
ceased to deserve his popularity. The 
genial old Irishman has filled many 
books with his monologs, which cover as 
many subjects as a Presidential message. 
Sometimes his essays do not come up to 
the Dooley standard, but his work as a 
whole has shown improvement rather 
than deterioration, and he is as far from 
becoming tiresome or monotonous as 
ever. The secret of Mr. Dooley’s 
undiminished attractiveness lies in his 
peculiar combination of the rapid-fire 
brilliancy of Mr. Chesterton with the 
genial humor of Mark Twain. Many 
examples of his happy skill at definition 
are scattered thruout the book like 
plums in a good pudding. “Drugs are 
a little of a pizen that a little more 
would kill you.” “I care not who casts 
th’ votes iv me counthry so long as we 
can hold th’ offices. An’ there’s on’y wan 
way to keep the women out iv office, an’ 
that’s to give thim a vote.” “Speaking 
f’r mesilf alone I don’t read books. I 
can get th’ same wrong idees iv life fr’m 
dhrink.” “The five-foot shelf is th’ main 
thing. Otherwise th’ libry may get 
mixed up with readin’ matther on th’ 
table.” Also, “Anny kind of a fact is 
proof iv a belief,” an assertion which 
classes Mr. Dooley among the pragma- 
tists and marks him as a follower of the 
late Professor James, of Harvard. 
Sometimes he is a little severe, as when 
he wonders “If two hundred years fr’m 
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now people will cease to talk iv William 
Jennings Bryan. He won't, but will 
they?” Or when he mockingly praises 
the legislators who have “rejooced the 
tariff to a level where th’ poorest are 
within its reach.” It would manifestly 
be unfair to pick things like these out of 
a book if as many good ones were not 
left behind. But we can assure our 
readers that there are. 


os 


Literary Notes 


....l he Bainbridge Mystery is the title of 
the latest novel by , os Tyler Pratt; having 
this subtitle: The Housekeeper’s Story. (Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French. $1.20.) 

...-Edmund Montgomery is the writer of 
The Revelation of Present Experience (Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French. 80 cents) to which we 
hope to give more extended notice in a later 
issue. 


....Among Scribner’s importations none is 
more attractive than Arthur B. Chamberlain’s 
George Romney ($4). There are seventy- 
three plates and a letterpress of unusual at- 
tractiveness. 


....The Singing Mouse Stories are not for 
every reader of Emerson Hough’s successes. 
They are too imaginative, and perhaps too 
delicately wrought. They should be read at 
the fireside, after one has dined. They are 
prettily decorated, and published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. ($1.) 

...-Alfred Dwight Sheffield has published 
thru the Houghton, Mifflin Company The Old 
Testament Narrative, “Separated Out, Set in 
Connected Order and Edited.” The book cov- 
ers substantially the entire Old Testament 


‘narrative arranged in its sequence as a history 


of Israel. 


($1.50.) 


..--A little volume which should prove of 
value to the business man whose son is to fol- 
low in his footsteps, and who is asking him- 
self, “Shall I send my boy to college?” is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press (55 
cents), the author being the president of that 
university, Harry Pratt Judson. 


.... The many subscribers who write to us 
for the most recent and authoritative books 
on the various sciences will be glad to know 
that a list of such books will be prepared by 
the professors of Columbia University for dis- 
tribution to public libraries at the expense of 
Mr. Chester De Witt Pugsley, of Peekskill. 


....From the Government Printing Office 
at Washington comes, as Bulletin No. 70 of 
the United States National Museum, an inter- 
esting history of The National Gallery of Art. 
Department of Fine Arts of the National 
Museum, by Richard Rathbun, assistant secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, in charge 
of the United States National Museum. In- 
ventories of such munificent gifts as the Har- 
riet Lane Johnston, the Charles L. Freer and 
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the William T. Evans collections, with twenty- 
six accompanying illustrations excellently 
printed, form at once the more interesting half 
of the document and a preliminary catalog of 
the National Gallery. This is a good piece of 
work, tho it is a disappointment to find that 
the several hundred examples of Oriental 
painting in the Freer collection, by many 
thought to be the most valuable acquisition of 
the National Gallery, are not cataloged. 


....Robert Morris Pierce’s Dictionary of 
Hard Words (Dodd, Mead; $1.20) contains 
some 19,000 words which present difficulties in 
pronunciation or spelling. The distinctive 
feature in the book is the use of a, phonetic 
alphabet and a system of “clarified spelling” 
which goes a little beyond the “simplified” but 
is easily readable. 


....-McClurg & Co., the Chicago publishers, 
announce for publication next fall a transla- 
tion by Frances Douglas (Mrs. Charles F. 
Lummis) of Ibanez’s story of bull-fighting, 
Saugre y Arena. Mrs. Lummis’s rendering 
will have the approva! of Sefior Ibanez him- 
self. The book will be illustrated in color by 
Troy and Margaret West Kinney. 


....Many of the former students of the late 
Prof. Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin, will be 
glad to read the delightful account of his early 
years which he had written just previous to his 
death, and which is now published under the 
title Aus Meinem Leben. (Stechert, $1.) The 
volume is finely bound and well illustrated 
with photographs of the author and the per- 
sons and places connected with his youth. 


....1f one wants to learn current progress in 
the study of Comparative Religion he cannct 
do better than to read the brochure of 72 
pages with the above title by Louis Henry 
Jordan, which gives a survey of the subject 
during the three past years. (Otto Schulze & 
Co., Edinburgh). We are pleased that the 
author gives credit to the United States, next 
to France, in directing study to this most im- 
portant subject. 

....Professor Rudolf Kittel, the present oc- 
cupant of the Old Testament chair in Leipzig, 
made so famous by the elder Deletzsch, has 
just. sent forth an excellent summary of the 
Old Testament researches of recent years in 
a volume of 232 pages entitled Die Alttesta- 
mentlische Wissenschaft nach ihren wichtigster 
Ergebnissen, published by Quelle und Meyer 
in Leipzig. The book is characterized by a 
cautious yet progressive conservatism. 

....Rev. Francis E. Clark tells in a well- 
printed and compact booklet of less than fifty 
pages the story of Thirty Years of Christian 
Endeavor, including “The Story of the Year” 
(Boston and Chicago: United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor; ten cents). The society cele- 
brates its birthday on February 2d, and in 
this attractive little book, handsomely illus- 
trated, the founder emphasizes its cosmopol- 
itanism and magnitude today, which he con- 
trasts with its sma'l beginnings. 

...-Dr. Salomon Reinach’s Orpheus has re- 
cently been translated from the French and re- 
vised by the author. (Putnam. $3.) As 
a general history of religions the book lacks 
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perspective and an adequate grasp of the sub- 
ject. Dr. Reinach has read widely in the best 
sources, but the results of his study are not 
well organized, and one cannot help feeling 
that a modicum of critical judgment would 
have saved him from many egregious blunders 
as well as from wild conjectures. 


....From Frankfort comes the announce- 
ment that the publication of an autobiography 
of Richard Wagner, covering the period 1 
1873, will occur on May first. The existence 
of these memoirs has been repeatedly called in 
question. In a preface the composer authen- 
ticates the manuscript, which was dictated to 
his wife, and directs that it remain unpub- 
lished until some time after his death, in order 
to spare embarrassment to persons mentioned 
therein. The memoirs are in four volumes of 
1,158 pages. 

....-Miss Louise Collier Willcox gives her 
anthology of meditative and mystical poems 
the title of A Manual of Spiritual Fortifica- 
tion (Harper. $1.25). The poems range from 
the 13th century to the. 20th; and from such 
gentle spirits as George Herbert and William 
Wordsworth to such turbulent ones as Walt 
Whitman and Percy Bysshe Shelley. Eng- 
lish poetry is rich in poems of religious feel- 
ing, and altho the author has included no 
hymns in her book, it is full of lyrical ex- 
pression of sincere faith and reverence—the 
“sense of God in the universe.” 


....-1Two more books on Education are is- 
sued by the Macmillan Company in Dr. Ernest 
Norton Henderson’s text book on the Princi- 
ples of Education (pp. 503; $1.75), and the 
Essentials of Character by Dr. Edward O. 
Sisson (pp. 214; $1). Dr. Sisson has for his 
subtitle: “A Practical Study of the Aim of 
Moral Education.” Both of these books are 
works of trained laborers in the field of ped- 
agogy; Dr. Sisson being Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Washington, Dr. 
Henderson, Professor of Education and Phil- 
osophy in Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 


....The name of Emma Goldman has be- 
come so associated with anarchy that her new 
book Anarchism and Other Essays (New 
York: Mother Earth Pub. Co.; $1) will be 
regarded as authoritative, if there can be an 
authority in such a field. She cannot, how- 
ever, write with the abiliiy of Kropatkin or 
Tucker and she does not devote much space 
to the exposition of the philosophy of an- 
archism. A life of the author, a defense of 
assassins, an argument against woman’s suf- 
frage, a plea for free love and a general at- 
tack against existing institutions and conven- 
tions compose the volume. 


....Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the eldest sur- 
viving son of the great novelist, recently gave 
to the public some interesting reminiscences 
of his father’s life at Gad’s Hill. One of these 
related to a ghost which haunted a neighbor- 
ing piece of waste land, on which stood a mon- 
ument to a cavalier named Charles Larking. 
As the maid servants all threatened to leave, 
Dickens, armed with a double-barrelled gun, 
and his two sons with bludgeons, set out to 
find it. Suddenly they saw a white object and 
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heard an awful noise. Dickens cried, “Stand 
fast, or I fire!” The ghost proved to be an 
asthmatical old goat. Whether or not Dick- 
ens did fire, witness doth not relate. So that 
we do not know how close was the analogy 
to the case of Tartarin of Tarascon and his 
famous lion—that proved to be an equally 
asthmatical old ass. 


...-Missouri is in a fair way to disprove 
the proverb about a prophet and his own coun- 
try. Senator Frank McAllister, of Monroe, 
will introduce a bill to buy Mark Twain’s boy- 
hood home, which stands within the corporate 
limits of Hannibal. Representative Frank 
Socey, of Marion, has prepared a bill appro- 
priating $10,000 for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the humorist. If the house can be 
put to some better use than most “birthplaces,” 
let the State go forward with its project. As 
for the “monument,” however, wouldn’t the 
humorist be a little inclined to “snicker” at 
the suggestion that he needs it? 


....Jnternational Arbitral Law and Proced- 
ure, by Jackson H. Ralston, late American 
agent of the Pius Fund Case, umpire of the 
Italian-Venezuelan Claims Commission, etc., 
breaks new ground and instantly becomes the 
authority on the procedure and practise of in- 
ternational commissions. The volume bristles 
with citations from arbitral decisions and is 
too technical for the general reader, but will 
be invaluable to government officials, interna- 
tional lawyers and judges. A weighty piece 
of work, highly creditable to American schol- 
arship and published for “The International 
School of Peace” by Ginn & Co. of Boston. 


...+Phillips Brooks’s sermons are republished 
in a popular edition by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
At six dollars for the ten volumes, instead of 
fifteen, as in the original edition, these ser- 
mons lie within the purchasing power of al- 
most every underpaid clergyman in the land 
Other recently issued sermons are those of 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. (Sun- 
day Evening; Hodder & Stoughton. $1.50) ; 
Dr. A. H. Bradford (My Brother; Pilgrim 


Press. $1.25); and Dr. F. Homes Dudden 
(Christ and Christ’s Religion; Scribner’s. 
$1.75). Perhaps we should not call Dr. Brad- 


ford’s distinguished volume “sermons.” It is 
described by the author himself as “composed 
of a series of essays and addresses on vari- 
ous phases of the social question”—the last 
being the sermon preached before the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council in St. Giles 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, in 1908. 


...-Iln Figaro is described a tilt between 
Tolstoy and Turgeneff that occurred in 1861. 
Both novelists were visitors at the home 
of the poet Fet, near Yasnaya. The hos- 
tess inquired after Turgeneff’s natural daugh- 
ter, who was being brought up in France. 
“With British exactitude,” said he, “she asks 
me to fix the sum which my daughter may 
spend for charity. And now she teaches her 
pupil to mend the ragged clothes of the poor.” 
“You consider that a good thing?” asked Tol- 
stoy. . “Certainly,” replied the other; “it 
brings the benefactor into direct contact with 
the persons whom he is helping.” “On my 
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part, I think that a well-dressed child who 
handles dirty and ill-smelling rags is playing 
a hypocritical and theatrical farce.” J must 
ask you not to speak in this way,” exclaimed 
Turgeneff, with menacing looks; adding, after 
a retort from Tolstoy, that he regarded criti- 
cism of his plan of education as impertinent, 
and threatening to box Tolstoy’s ears. A 
duel would have followed but for- Turgeneff’s 
subsequent apology. Later, on reflection, Tol- 
stoy regretted his violence. Seized with re- 
morse, he sent Turgeneff a letter asking his 
pardon. “I find it exceeding painful,” he 
wrote, “to think that I have made an enemy 
of you.” Turgeneff forgave, but the complete 
— definitive reconciliation took place much 
ater. 


as 
Pebbles 


“Isn’t it shocking to tt.ink of the hun- 
dreds of citizens in that Ohio county who 


_ have been fined for buying and selling votes?” 


“Yes, and they have been fined on evidence 
that would not be considered for one moment 
by a Senatorial investigating committee !”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Way are you sobbing, my little man?” 
“My ps a millionaire philanthropist.” 
, “wet , well! That’s nothing to cry about, 
is it?” 


“It ain’t, ain’t it? He’s just promised to 


’ give me $5 to spend for Christmas provided I 


raise a similar amount.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


; EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
I.—Dislocate the following passage: 
“Broke, broke, broke, 
In thy cold, gray down, O day! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The things I try to say.” 

II.—Rewrite the above in iambic decimeters, 
being careful that the feet keep in step. 

III.—Explain this line from Lawrence Hall: 
“Better motoring in Europe than cycling thru 
Cathay.” 

IV (a).—Who fed the Lotus Eaters? 

- (b) Who took the apple from St. Agnes’s 
vei 

V.—What allusion is there to Hughey Rey- 
nolds in “Beers, idle beers.” 

VI (a).-—Quote a yard and a half of blank 
verse from “Useless” and then fill in the 
blanks. 
me Frustrate the rhyme scheme of “Clari- 


VII (a).—Who danced with the crannied 
wall flower? 

(b) In what poem is it stated that without 
eternal ink life would be meaningless? 

VIII.—Show how the theme of “In Mo- 
mauguin” is stated the following passage: 

“’Tis better to have bathed and burned, 
Than never to have bathed at all.” 

N. B.—Please set forth your ignorance as 
plainly as possible; and don’t mumble your 
words, because that rattles the mathematical 
fiend. After spotting the passages use Car- 
bona.)—Yale Record, 
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: The Tariff Question 


None of the tariff duties imposed by 

the Payne-Aldrich act will be changed by 

Congress at its present session. There 

will be no report from the Tariff Board. 

Several months must pass before the 

board will be ready to submit a statement 

, concerning ‘any schedule or group of 
duties. This is unfortunate. We hoped 
u that the board would be able to report 
this winter about something. But its 

, task is not an easy one, and there is no 
evidence that the three members have 
J failed to do their duty. Such a Tariff 
Commission as the one for which provi- 











Kk sion is made in the Longworth bill (ap- 
“ proved by the President) will not be 
i- created at the present session. Mr. 
Bailey has given notice that a vote upon 
d a Commission bill will not be permitted 
- in the Senate before adjournment, on 
March 4. The Longworth bill has been 
o- rejected by two-thirds of the Republican 
members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. Those who want a 
as Tariff Commission can now reasonably 
ur expect nothing more than legislative 
al support for the present Tariff Board, and 


‘ 


the proposed appropriation for the main- 





tenance of this board will not be passed 
easily. 

There are Democrats who say that it 
will be the President’s duty to call a 
special session of the new Congress, im- 
mediately after March 4, for downward 
revision of the tariff and a reduction of 
the cost of living. They assert that a 
majority of the people at the recent elec- 
tion demanded revision in accord with 
the Democratic doctrine that duties 
should be imposed for revenue only. We 
do not think this is true. In our judg- 
ment, a majority of the American people 
are still in favor of the protective policy. 
Moreover, the cost of living was not 
perceptibly affected by the Payne-Ald- 
rich revision. That revision, bad as it 
was, was misrepresented during the cam- 
paign, even by such men as Governor 
Dix, who asserted that it had “increased 
the duties on all the necessaries of life.” 

Our present tariff is not what it should 
be. But let us see what, if anything, 
could be done if the President should 
call a special session in March next for 
further revision of the duties. In the 
House the Democratic majority would 
propose and pass a bill or bills reversing 
the policy which has prevailed for many 
years. That is to say, they would seek 
to displace the present duties by duties 
imposed for revenue. What their method 
would be we do not know. Mr. Clark. 
who is to be Speaker, prefers revision by 
separate schedules. Mr. Bailey, Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, would have 
the entire tariff revised in one bill. The 
Democratic members of the coming 


‘Committee on Ways and Means were 


appointed last week by caucus. It is un- 
derstood that they will now begin to pre- 
pare revision bills, which will be pro- 
posed when the opportunity arrives, in 
December next, or at an earlier special 
session, if one should be called. If there 
should be a special session, the House 
would pass a revision bill affecting cer- 
tain schedules or the entire tariff, and the 
duties in it would be determined in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine that they 
must be imposed only or primarily for 
revenue. The address made last week at 
the Baltimore conference, taken with 
other expressions of opinion, show that 
the Democratic tariff-makers would un- 
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dertake to be faithful to this doctrine. 
Their bill would not be accepted by the 
Senate. Altho the Republican insurgents 
will probably hold the balance of power 
there in the new Congress, they would 
not vote for a revenue tariff bill. They 
are protectionists. Therefore there would 
be no tariff legislation. But the special 
session, with its revolutionary tariff 
propositions, and the uncertainty in many 
minds as to the outcome, would seriously 
affect business interests. As nothing 
could be accomplished, it would be bet- 
ter to avoid such disturbance in March 
and several following months. 

The next revision, whether made for 
revenue only or in harmony with the pro- 
tective policy, should be made upon a 
basis of facts ascertained by competent 
officers. We mean that they should be 
ascertained by a good tariff commis- 
sion. They are needed as much by rev- 
enue-only Democrats as they are by pro- 
tectionist Republicans. The reception 


of such facts from a commission by a 
Democratic House majority would not 
bind that majority to apply the protec- 
tive policy in legislation. 


Such a com- 
mission as ought to be established at 
Washington would not report as to tariff 
policy ; it would only procure and report 
the information without which neither 
the protective nor the revenue policy 
ought to be enforced. 

We think there must soon be another 
revision. It is unfortunate for the whole 
country that the revision of 1909 was not 
properly made. The disturbance which 
will be caused by the coming revis‘on and 
the preparation for it will be a heavy 
price to pay for the Republican party’s 
blunder. It seems to us that the Demo- 
cratic leaders and the Democratic major- 
itv of the coming Ways and Means Com- 
mittee should strive to avoid a special 
session ; should join the Republicans now 
either in making a good tariff commis- 
sion or in promoting the work of the 
present Tariff Board; and should pre- 
pare their revision bill for use next win- 
ter with the aid of such facts as a com- 
mission or the board will be able to lay 
before them. We do not believe that the 
board should be regarded by the coming 
Democratic majority in the House, or bv 
the present Democratic minority there, as 
in any sense a hostile body. Tariff re- 
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vision may be the dominant issue in next 
year’s national campaign, and probably it 
will be the leading topic in the first regu- 
lar and long session of the new Con- 
gress. Both parties ought to desire a 
basis of unquestioned facts. If our peo- 
ple are required next year to choose at 
the polls either a revenue tariff or ‘rea- 
sonable protection, they and their repre- 
sentatives should have all the tariff in- 
formation that competent and honest 
public officers can get. 

rm 


The Jews in Council 


Tue Association of Reform Hebrew 
Congregations has been holding its 
biennial conference in this city during 
the past week. It includes a very strong 
and influential body of congregations, 
thoroly Americanized, using generally 
the English language, satisfied with their 
American Zion, and having no desire, for 
the most part, to establish a nation of 
their own in Palestine. These let the 
refugees from Russian tyranny go, but 
this is their Zion. 

Two matters came before the confer- 
ence which may interest, or ought to in- 
terest, others than Hebrews. One of 
these is the resolution offered, with a 
very able address by Mr. Louis Marshall, 
and referred to the executive commit- 
tee. What Mr. Marshall urged was that 
so long as Russia flouts her treaties with 
us, and insults our nation by refusing to 
allow American citizens of Jewish birth 
to visit Russia, our Government should 
annul all our treaties with Russia, and 
suspend all commercial relations. He 
would not have us go to war, not at all; 
but he would have us do what a gentle- 
man does when insulted, not fight, but 
have nothing to do with the offender. 

Now what has Russia done? Under 
the treaty of 1832 equal privileges are 
given to the citizens of the two coun- 
tries: 

“The inhabitants of their respective States 
shall mutually have liberty to enter the ports, 
places, and rivers of the territories of each 
party, wherever foreign commerce is permitted. 
They shall be at liberty to sojourn and reside 
in all parts whatsoever of said territories, in 
order to attend to their affairs, and they shall 
enjoy, to that effect, the same security and 
protection as natives of the country wherein 
they reside, on condition of their submitting 
to the laws and ordinances there prevailing, 
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and particularly to the regulations in force con- 
cerning commerce.” 

This is the treaty agreement, but it 
has been shamefully broken by Russia, 
because she feels she cannot give for- 
eign Jews the privileges she will not give 
to Jews of her own nation. No Ameri- 
can citizen of the Hebrew faith is al- 
lowed to visit Russia, even tho it be his 
ancestral home. The Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus was our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and he wished to visit St. Peters- 
burg, but he could not go except by a 
special and particular exception to the 
rule. No American citizen who is a Jew 
can get a passport viséd by the Russian 
Ambassador or Consul here. That it is 
a great wrong is beyond all question, but 
it depends on a greater wrong inflicted 
on all Jews in Russia. The conference 
was in deep sympathy with the address 
and voted to send a copy of it to the 
President, and it enthusiastically adopted 
the resolution. 

Our Government is in no position to 
make such a protest. If we can break 
our treaty with Russia and suspend all 
commercial relations because our citi- 
zens are insulted in Russia, why should 
not China break treaties with us because 
we insult Chinese and refuse to allow 
them to come to this country? To be 
sure there is no treaty between China 
and the United States allowing free mu- 
tual ingress, but the insult is the same, 
and the moral offense the same. China 
has grounds for deep offense and so has 
Japan. China has exprest her resent- 
ment, and the people have boycotted 
American goods for awhile. The pot 
which proposes to call the kettle black 
ought to hesitate and blush red. 

The other matter before the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations was a 
new one to them, but an old one to our 
Christian Churches; what we call home 
missions. The Jews have made very 
little provision for the religious care of 
their immigrant people, and yet these 
poor immigrants, in their zeal, have usu- 
ally managed to keep up worship so long 
as they talked their national languages. 
But their children have been very loose- 
ly held. To be sure, there has been a 
Synagog and School Extension Fund, 
but its main business has been to support 


the Hebrew college for the education of 
rabbis in Cincinnati. It has also done 
something to supply occasional religious 
privileges for scattered Jews in country 
districts, but the great mass of Jews in 
the cities who never go to the synagog, 
and for whom there ‘are no synagogs, 
have been neglected. Really, the great 
thing done by the meetings last week 
was to begin home mission work, to at- 
tempt to convert Jews to Judaism. 

Of the million or more Jews in Great- 
er New York barely more than one-third - 
have been identified with Jewish congre- 
gations. All the synagogs and temples 
could not hold one-third of the Jews liv- 
ing here; and it is plain that something 
effective should be done to reach the 
enormous number of un-Judaized men, 
women and children. 

It is a modest beginning that has been 
made in the subscriptions received, but 
to do the work well will take hundreds 
of thousands or millions of dollars. Mil- 
lions have been given for hospitals, 
schools and other forms of Jewish relief, 
but the basal want of religious provision 
for recalling those who are living and 
growing up practically godless has not 
been properly considered, and this ses- 
sion will open a new era for American 
Judaism. This is a work that will draw 
Christian sympathy if not help, for it is 
an effort to meet the evils of indifferent- 
ism and atheism, and to develop right- 
eousness and the fear and love of God. 


a J 


The Harrisburg Frauds 


Wir the settlement of Pennsylvania’s 
civil suits, by the payment of $1,300,000 
in cash, there comes an end of the pro- 
secutions that have brought the Harris- 
burg Capitol thieves to justice. There 
remains only the pending appeal in the 
case of Huston, the architect, who was 
convicted and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for two years. The successful pursuit 
of the guilty men has been highly cred- 
itable to all who were engaged in it. 
There has been no ground for the com- 
plaint, sometimes heard when such cor- 
ruption is exposed, that the “men higher 
up” are permitted to escape. Among 
those who were vigorously prosecuted to 
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conviction was William L. Mathues, who 
had been holding the office of State 
Treasurer; William P. Snyder, the Au- 
ditor General, who had been a candidate 
for higher places; and James. M. Shu- 
maker, the State’s Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds. And one 
of the defendants in the civil suits, who 
shared in the payment of the large sum 


which the State received, was H. Burd 


Cassel, formerly a member of Congress. 

The guilty men have been punished by 
‘imprisonment or otherwise. Mathues 
died in misery and disgrace while his ap- 
peal was pending. Snyder and Shu- 
maker are in the penitentiary. Sander- 
son, the contractor, whose stealings ex- 
ceeded those of all the others, died in ex- 
ile, after conviction, and only death saved 
him from prison. There have been other 
deaths in the group of accused men. The 
builder of the Capitol was thus taken 
away; his partner has paid a large sum 
to the State. Harris and Hardenbergh, 


predecessors of Mathues and Snyder, as 
Treasurer and Auditor General, respect- 
ively, were protected by the statute of 
limitations, so far as criminal proceed- 


ings were concerned, but they partici- 
pated in the payment by which the civil 
suits were settled. There is plenty of 
evidence that all the defendants have suf- 
fered greatly by reason of the scorn of 
the people as well as on account of the 
prosecutors’ relentless pursuit of them. 
But all their suffering has been richly 
deserved. 

These frauds were committed by 
prominent representatives of the domi- 
nant party, who felt secure because their 
party, embracing a large majority of the 
voters, had been in power continuously 
for many years and had sheltered other 
rascals of their kind. Exposure was due 
to the election of an alert and fearless 
man from the other party to the office of 
Treasurer. Official investigation fol- 
lowed, and prosecution was promoted by 
an honest Governor and a strong and 
honest Attorney General. The State was 
fortunate in having such officers. The 
work has been well done. In the record 
of the State it is an offset for much that 
has been discreditable. It is a warning 
that will have weight in Pennsylvania 
politics and at the capital. It may also 
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be fairly regarded as a promise that the 
government of the State shall hereafter 
be clean. 
. 2 
Colds and Cough Mixtures 


As we advance into the winter time, 
especially in our changeable climate, 
coughs and colds become a bane of ex- 
istence, and scarcely any family is with- 
out them during December, and January, 
and February. They are supposed to be 
due to exposure to cold, but modern 
medicine has disposed of that idea to a 
great extent. They are not common in 
the extremely cold regions, but, on the 
contrary, are quite rare. High up in the 
mountains the inhabitants are particu- 
larly free from them. They are not so 
common on the farms of our own North- 
west, in spite of the frequent sudden 
change of the temperature there, as they 
are in the more equable, tho we may 
scarcely speak of it as salubrious climate 
of the East. Colds are rarer in Canada 
than they are in the United States; that 
is, people suffer from them less in Mon- 
treal than they do in Boston or New 
York. Arctic explorers do not suffer 
much from what we know as colds, tho 
they may have to stand the bitterest kind 
of cold. Nansen and his men, after two 
years within the Arctic Circle, with 
scarcely a hint of pulmonary affection, 
came down with an ordinary cold during 
their first ten days in civilization in the 
so-called temperate zone, and were con- 
fined to their beds because of the pres- 
ence of fever in connection with them. 

We have learned the lesson that colds 
are slight infectious fevers which spread 
particularly among the population of 
cities and that are due to contagion, and 
not at all to changes in the weather. 
These may predispose by lowering re- 
sistive vitality, and by disturbing the 
circulation in mucous membranes, but it 
is the presence of an infectious germ 
that gives rise to the symptoms of the 
cold. When one of these bothersome af- 
fections gets into a household, usually 
more than one person suffers from it, 
and it spreads in offices and schools and 
the like. It is much more frequently 
ceught in a crowd than anywhere else. 
The people who have to ride home on 
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crowded cars in the evening have a suc- 
cession of colds during the winter time, 
and those who have to work where many 
people come and go during the day are 
particularly liable to them. It is not to 
some sudden change in the weather that 
the physician looks for the origin of a 
cold, but to some rather intimate contact 
with other sufferers from similar affec- 
tion, as for instance, in a church or a 
theater, at a political meeting, or some- 
where else where the emanations from 
the breath of others is likely to find its 
way into the respiratory tract. 

We have learned to prevent the spread 
of consumption by carefully using a 
handkerchief before the mouth when 
coughing, and by not expectorating ex- 
cept under such conditions as will permit 
of complete destruction of the expecto- 
rated material. We owe it as a duty to 
others to take these precautions. We do 
it now as a matter of habit in the more 
serious bronchial affections, but it should 
be done also with regard to even such 
apparently trivial things as common 
colds. When we cough without some- 


thing before our mouths, a little experi- 


ment often made in the bacteriological 
laboratory shows that we scatter bacteria 
for at least three or four feet in front of 
us. In church, immediately after a 
prayer. is finished or a sermon, some one 
starts a cough and then a whole battery 
of coughs explode, and at least the mod- 
ern physician has the uncanny feeling 
that nearly everybody is coughing his 
particular brand of bacteria freely into 
the air for the benefit of others. 

While this change has come over med- 
ical opinion with regard to the causation 
of a cold, another change has been com- 
ing with regard to remedies for a cold. 
Realizing now that it is not a change in 
conditions due to temperature, but an 
affection brought about by microbic in- 
vasion, physicians do not attempt to cure 
colds, but to help Nature in overcoming 
them. Patients are cared for, that is the 
real meaning of the word cure, and 
their vitality increased so that they shall 
be able to throw off the infection. For 
this the most important thing is to get 
the patient’s general health in as good 
condition as possible. Extra energy is 
needed to resist the microbic invasion, 
and this can be obtained by resting from 
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other occupations. If complete rest can- 
not be secured, at least much more sleep 
than before should be taken, so as to 
give Nature a surplus of energy for re- 
sistive purposes. Probably the addition 
of two or three hours to the sleep for a 
few days is the best possible remedy for 
a simple cold. If in addition to this, ex- 
ertion is limited as much as possible, then 
the best conditions for rapid elimination 
of the cold are secured. If there is fever, 
rest is indispensable. Free access of air, 
however, must be allowed. The patient 
need not be made uncomfortable by cold, 
but fresh air is an absolute necessity. 
Usually this means also cold air. The 
affection of the lungs limits the respira- 
tory capacity, therefore the air that finds 
its way in in respiration must be as pure 
as possible, in order to make up for this. 
Exposure to cold air does not give the 
patient a fresh cold unless he becomes 
chilled. Above all, at night there must 
be an abundance of fresh air in the 
rooms of those whose lungs are ham- 
pered in their activities. 

Of course, the various emunctories of 
the body must be made to do their work 
as well as possible, for the toxins secret- 
ed’ by the bacilli, and which, absorbed 
into the circulation, cause the chilly feel- 
ings, must be freely eliminated. The 
bowels must be regular, the kidneys must 
be made to act freely, the skin must be 
stimulated to secrete more freely, and 
the application of water to the skin is 
especially likely to keep that organ in 
good condition. All of these emunctory 
organs are helped by having a large sup- 
ply of liquid in the system to draw from. 
Hence the old-fasioned grandmother’s . 
remedies, flaxseed tea, decoctions of 
horehound, of Irish moss and the like, 
were valuable because they supplied an 
extra amount of fluid. They were taken 
in large doses. They were often almost 
as sweet as treacle. The taking of 
sweets tempts to the taking of more 
fluids. This was what made these old 
remedies valuable. Nothing softens a 
cough like having an abundance of fluid 
in the system. We eliminate twice as 
much fluid thru our lungs when we 
cough frequently as during normal 
health. 

As to other popular remedies, not 
much that is good can be said. Nearly 
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everybody has a suggestion to make to a 
friend with regatd to a cold. Quinine 
and whisky is a favorite example. The 
quinine in large doses gives a headache 
and buzzing in the ears. The whisky in 
those unaccustomed to it adds to the 
headache. The use of quinine is found- 
ed on the old-fashioned idea that since it 
cured malaria it would cure other febrile 
conditions. We know now that that is 
untrue. The use of whisky is a remnant 
of the time when whisky was used much 
more freely by physicians than at the 
present time. It probably always does 
more harm than good to those unaccus- 
tomed to it. As for the ordinary cough 
remedies, the less said about them the 
better. We have seen all sorts of adver- 
tised cures for coughs and colds. All of 
them contain opium or its derivatives. 
They will stop a cough, but only by dead- 
ening sensibility, so that reaction does 
not occur, tho it ought to. Cough is a 
conservative process tending to expel 
material that should not remain in the 
system. In the great majority of cases 
it should be rather stimulated than 
stopped. To stop it will prevent the 


elimination of toxic products. In Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 393, the United States 
Department of Agriculture calls atten- 
tion to the fact that all the familiarly 
advertised remedies for coughs and colds 
contain habit-forming drugs. Morphine, 
codein, chloroform, heroin and cannabis 


indica are the commonest. All of these 
do harm rather than good. 

Colds are usually simple ailments. 
Serious affections, however, sometimes 
masquerade, especially after middle life, 
under the guise of a cold. If simple 
hygienic precautions do not benefit it, it 
is well then not to trust to friendly sug- 
gestion or home remedies. They are 
likely to do more harm than good. If 
medicine is to be taken the physician 
should be consulted. But the patient will 
say, I am not ill enough for a physician. 
Then you are not ill enough to take 
medicine. A cold neglected may be seri- 
ous. A cold trifled with often is. A 
cold dosed and remedied foolishly is not 
infrequently the beginning of chronic 
conditions that are lasting and may be 
permanent. Rest, liquids, elimination, 
air—these are the cardinal principles of 
therapy—not drugs and dosing. 
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Abetting Class Antagonism 


WE observe with concern that the ex- 
ample of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Perkins 
in talking about social injustice is being 
followed by influential newspapers in 
apparent thoughtlessness of grave conse- 
quences. When a man like Mr. Perkins 
proclaims a crisis as serious as that 
which preceded the Civil War, respon- 
sible journalists and public ‘speakers 
should think twice before using lan- 
guage that is calculated to foment dis- 
trust of the existing social order. Mil- 
lions of voters in the United States are 
toying with facts and ideas. It is a habit 
not easily curbed when once. acquired. 
One of these days voters inoculated with 
ideas may go to the polls and do things 
that would be unpleasant for those per- 
sons whose conduct is now being so 
lightly subjected to hostile criticism. 

For example, here is a New York 
morning newspaper of unquestioned re- 
spectability, which has never heretofore 
been accused of fomenting hatred of the 
rich. With a lack of reserve which we 
fear will seem culpable to gentlemen 
whose names are printed, it devotes 
three compact columns to an account of 
the methods by which the rich escape 
taxation. Such journalism would be 
sufficiently indiscreet if phrases were 
carefully chosen to avoid all suggestion 
of class struggle. But what shall be said 
of such an appeal to class prejudice as 
this : 

“Tt has been proved that a rich man need 
not pay a tax upon his personal property in 
this State unless he elects of his own free 


will to do so. Not so the man of small means 
unless he deliberately perjure himself.” 

Or this: 

“These methods of evasion, however, were 
open only to the wealthy. The poor man does 
not know about them to begin with, and he 
cannot afford to engage a high-priced lawyer 
to inform him even if he desires to know.” 


Or, finally, this, on the working of the 
inheritance tax : 

“The result ‘s that the widows and or- 
phans who need the money lose one-fourth 
of their inheritance in order that the tax may 
be said to be enforced, while the heirs of the 
wealthy who could afford to give up 25 per 
cent. of what is left to them get off scot free.” 

Do editors who publish such dogmatic 
assertions realize that demagogs lie in 
wait to appropriate and apply them to 
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the base enterprise of agitation? Can 
they expect that the masses will dwell in 
content and speak respectfully of great 
financiers whose thrift and intelligence 
provide capital to keep labor employed, 
when powerful and widely read news- 
papers thus insinuate that law favors the 
rich and oppresses the poor? Have they 
forgotten that for words not more 
offensive a once popular President of the 
United States has been condemned by 
the united voice of our most respectable 
vested interests ? 

And, with sincere pain we say it, there 
is yet worse to be told. The article from 
which we have quoted freely uses names 
and cites instances. We shall not com- 
mit the indiscretion of quoting the 
names. But think of printing in full the 
name of “fone of the wealthiest bankers 
in town,” and remarking : 

“He is down on the books as having no 
personal property whatsoever in New York, 
and yet he lives in a costly residence just off 
Fifth Avenue and spends most of his time in 
York.” 

Two of the largest department stores 
are named as having taken a leaf out of 


New 


this banker’s notebook, “and do not pay 


at all.” Another eminent banker is 
named as having committed the “grave 
tactical error” of filing, with the deed 
whereby he made over real estate to 
escape taxation, the agreement whereby 
the property should come back to him 
after the assessors’ books were closed. 
This estimable gentleman saved $40,000, 
but at-the expense of being found out as 
indiscreet by his business associates. 
The length to which a writer may go 
when he thus allows himself to use the 
language of class feeling is, as might be 
expected, exemplified in the generaliza- 
tion which is based upon the foregoing 
instances. Readers are told in so many 
words that the loopholes in our tax laws 
may be availed of by all of us who are 
sufficiently wealthy, “provided moral 
scruples do not hold you back.” The 
insinuation is too obvious to be over- 
looked. The writer might just as well 
have said that rich men who do not pay 
taxes are morally unscrupulous, that 
they are not good citizens, that they are 
not patriotic, that they are willing to live 
and do business under laws and institu- 
tions which they do not help to pay fer. 
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We cannot believe that such disregard 
of the caution and conservatism that are 
so urgently demanded in the crisis which 
society is now passing thru will often be 
displayed by a press which, on the whole, 
recognizes its responsibility to the public, 
and must, we are sure, see the immense 
importance of encouraging all classes to 
live worthily and contentedly in that sta- 
tion in life to which it has pleased God 
to call them. 


The Last Traces of Peonage 


In April, 1908, Alonzo Bailey, a negro 
of Montgomery, Ala., was arrested and 
indicted before the grand jury for fail- 
ure to complete a labor contract. Previ- 
ous to this Bailey had formed a contract 
with the Riverside Company, a farming 
company, and upon this contract had se- 
cured the sum of $15 which he was to 
repay out of his wages at the rate of 
$2.25 a month. After working a month 
and a few days, Bailey quit the company 
without repaving the remainder due on 
his loan. 

Now the laws of Alabama are very 
severe against an offense of this kind. 
For more than a decade it has been a 
State regulation that if a laborer formed 
a contract with another person with the 
intent to defraud and quit before the 
money secured on the basis of the con- 
tract had been repaid or without refund- 
ing he should be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and the quitting per se made 
“prima facie evidence of his intent to 
defraud his employer.” Moreover, the 
“defendant cannot testify in his own be- 
half as to his unexprest intent.” The 
penalty for this offense was that the of- 
fender “must on conviction be punished 
by a fine in double the damage suffered 
by the injured party, but not more than 
$300, one-half of said fine to go to the 
county and one-half to the party in- 
jured.” 

Under this law Alonzo Bailey was, 
therefore, guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to the penalty just mentioned. 
As soon as Bailey was indicted his coun- 
sel instituted proceedings for habeas 
corpus, arguing that the labor contract 
law was contrary to both the Federal 
Constitution and to the Constitution of 
the State, the latter of which reads that 
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“The right of trial by jury shall remain 
inviolate.” The lower court and the 
Alabama Supreme Court, however, re- 
fused the writ of habeas corpus and 
sustained the contract law. Whereupon 
the case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court refusing upon a writ of 
error at first, the case was returned to 
Montgomery, Bailey duly tried and con- 
victed and the case once more returned 
to the Supreme Court. 

The decision of this court was rend- 
ered Tuesday, January 3. The court de- 
clared, one dissenting, with Justice 
Hughes as spokesman, that such a law 
reduced hundreds of negroes to a state 
closely akin to that of peonage and that 
a State could not reduce men to involun- 
tary servitude by classing a debt as a 
crime. Justice Hughes, however, dis- 
missed the question of Bailey’s race or 
color by saying that there was nothing 
in the statutes to indicate discrimination 
against color but that the law would 
operate just the same in New York or 
Idaho. On the other hand, he charac- 
terized this law as “an instrument of 
compulsion peculiarly effective as 
against the poor and ignorant, its most 
likely victims.” 

One is inclined to clap his hands at 
this decision. Too long have both white 
and black men of the South been tan- 
gled in meshes of this sort, with the 
State, and this is the saddest part of it 
all, aiding in the entanglement. It is 
needless to think that the white man as 
the oppressor does not suffer; he as well 
as the black man has been the victim of 
this unfortunate labor system thruout the 
South. 

In spite of the courtesy of the Su- 
preme Court, on the other hand, none 
will be fooled with the intention and 
working of this law. If the offender 
could refund or repay, his misdemeanor 
then and there ceased to be a crime, that 
is the offense it seems was not in itself 
a crime. Upon the same reasoning a 
shoplifter could return the goods when 
overtaken and thereupon cease to be a 
criminal. 

The decision strikes a hard blow at 
labor contracts all over the country. It 
especially unties the hands of employer 
and employees in the Southern States. 
Georgia, Florida and the.Gulf States 
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generally, following the example o 
North and South Carolina, will have t 
reshape their labor contract laws t 
avoid conflict with the ruling of the Su 
preme Court. South Carolina, it will b 
remembered, threw off this yoke som. 
months ago, declaring, to use the word 
of one of its judges in reply to an argu 
ment that such a contract was necessar) 
to the prosperity of the State, that “Lib- 
erty is better than prosperity.” 

Perhaps the brightest side of the 
whole situation is, after all, not so mucli 
that the case was thus settled by the Su 
preme Court, but that thruout the fighi 
there prevailed in two particular in- 
stances a disinterested love for justice. 
In the Supreme Court there were several 
justices whose sympathies undoubtedly 
would have dictated another ruling, be- 
ing both Democrats and Southerners, 
while from Alabama’s point of view 
the case was fought out from beginning 
to end by Southern men. As far as can 
be learned, no negro or Northern man 
took a hand in the fight, but Southern 
lawyers, backed by some unknown 
Southern private citizens, fought the 
battle thru to the end. When the South 
can get more disinterested lawyers like 
Ed. S. White, Fred. S. Ball and. W. R. 
Harr, Bailey’s counsel, we shall not only 
see the last traces of peonage rubbed 
away, but lynching and many other cruel 
practices in the South will also disap- 
pear. 

7 


Entrance Tests, New Style 


’ Ir President Lowell is in any way 
responsible for the new entrance tests 
projected at Harvard, he already has one 


worthy reform to his credit. In any 
case, Harvard has stolen a march upon 
the other New England colleges, whose 
committee has been studying precisely 
this problem. But neither the New Eng- 
land colleges nor Harvard is entitled to 
the credit of inventing the new scheme. 
That belongs rather to the State univer- 
sities of the West. The present action 
of Harvard is all the more logical in 
view of the rapid growth of those insti- 
tutions, the tendency of high school 
graduates in the West and Middle West 
to prefer the newer to the old univer 
sities, and the result of investigations 
which have shown the high school grad- 
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uate to be an accretion more desirable 
than the product of private schools. 

The innovation in entrance require- 
ments is, briefly, this: Instead of judg- 
ing all candidates by a written examina- 
tion, for which preparation by a coach 
making a specialty of this business is 
often a better preparation than conscien- 
tious work thruout several school years, 
the examiners will “go behind the re- 
turns.” As an alternative to the present 
system, by which a boy must pass exam- 
inations in subjects selected from a long 
list of subjects in such a way as to 
secure a total of twenty-six “points,” the 
new test consists of: (1) the require- 
ment of credentials—an official state- 
ment from his high school or prepara- 
tory school, showing what subjects he 
has studied, the ground covered in each, 
the amount of time given to each, and 
the quality of his work therein; (2) ex- 
amination in four subjects, as follows: 
(a) English; (b) Latin, by candidates 
for the B. A. degree, French or German 
by candidates for the B.S. degree; (c) 
mathematics; (d) one of certain speci- 
fied subjects. Those who avail them- 
selves of this alternative system of ad- 
mission are to have followed an ap- 
proved course of study during four 
years. 

The new scheme of examination is of 
sufficient importance—and merit—to de- 
serve exposition. It is true that it is 
not yet “official,” tho the Harvard Cor- 
poration is expected to vote its approba- 
tion. In the past, pupils hailing from 
remote high schools or schools of any 
kind which send only a few of their 
graduates up to Eastern colleges, have 
labored under disabilities not necessarily 
due to any inferiority in the nature of 
their preparation. They have often be- 
gun their collegiate course under a bur- 
den of conditions; sometimes they have 
not begun it at all. Yet here belongs the 
type of ambitious high school lad with a 
will to go whither his comrades have not 
gone, in spite of the fact that his masters 
cannot give him just the instruction 
which would best prepare him—for col- 
lege? no; but for Harvard examina- 
tions. Such students as this every col- 
lege in the country wants to attract. The 
strictest application of the new tests 
wiil make it easier for a college to admit 
him, while excluding his city cousin, the 


“sport.” Hereafter, it will not be so 


useful for tutors to 


Pack the. whole of Mill 

In one concentrated pill; 
nor so essential, either, that the sub- 
freshman be apt at the national sport, 
bluff. 

The new entrance requirements which 
we have outlined are-an experiment that 
is likely to find imitators. We welcome 
the thought, for it ought to mean the 
partial filling in of the greatest gap in 
American education; that which yawns 
between the secondary schools and our 
colleges. 

& 


Carnegie’s Latest We do, not wonder 
Gift that with none of 

his gifts, which now 

amount to over $206,000,000, is Mr. Car- 
negie better satisfied than with that to 
the Carnegie Institution. His gift to it 
was $15,000,000, and he has just added 
$10,000,000 more. Its province is that 
of investigation, simply adding to the 
knowledge of the world. It is not re- 
quired that the investigations shall be in 
the direction of profit and wealth, com- 
fort or subsistence, but simply knowl- 
edge, from which profit, however, may 
come, and often does come, as a by- 
product. It is this Carnegie Institution, 
under the direction of Dr. R. S. Wood- 
ward as president, which is now building 
far the largest of telescopes, and which 
is doing the best of work in the study of 
the stars. Now, of all studies, astron- 
omy has the least profitable applications, 
but yet it is the noblest of the sciences, 
and fills the mind with more wonder and 
grandeur than any other. There is more 
profit in the work of the non-magnetic 
ship that is surveying the ocean. It has 
no iron in it, but is put together with 
bronze, and it is correcting the blunders 
of latitude and longitude caused by the 
deflection of the compas in ordinary 
ships. That will lessen the danger of 
wreck from rocks and shoals misplaced 
on charts. The Institution devotes itself 
mostly to large enterprises that require 
years of research, in zodlogy, botany, 
chemistry, physics, archeology, and his- 
torical and literary studies. With the 
new gift other and larger enterprises can 
be undertaken. Already Dr. Pumpelly 
has made very important explorations in 
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Turkestan under this direction, which 
has taught us much as to the origin of 
our domestic animals; and who knows 
but this fund may open to us much as to 
the origin in the East of human civiliza- 
tion? It is all buried where the spade 
can find it. A very valuable library of 
volumes has already been issued, and we 
may expect that our country will, under 
these auspices, lead the world in schol- 
arly research and discovery. It pays the 
expense and supports the scholars de- 
voted to such research. 
& 
The long story told 
in the London 
Times of the occa- 
sion of Tolstoy’s flight from his home 
puts his wife, Countess Tolstoy, and all 
the children except one daughter in a 
very unpleasant light. It is written by 
one intimately acquainted with Tolstoy 
and who was present with him at his 
death. He says that, as our readers 
know, Tolstoy had for years felt bitterly 
the contradiction between his principles 
as to the use of wealth and his own life, 
but he felt compelled, living as simply 
as he could, not to break with his family 
until it became absolutely necessary. At 
last the interference with his purposes 
were so insistent, in the desire to secure 
all possible control of the profits of his 
literary labors, that he could endure it 
no longer. His papers were ransacked 
at night to learn what he was doing and 
planning and to discover his will. At 
last he fled in the night secretly, leaving 
no word behind, that he might hide him- 
self in retirement. But he fell sick and 
his family followed him, tho the physi- 
cians did not dare to let his wife see him 
until he became unconscious, fearing the 
result on him. Now that he is gone the 
family, excepting the daughter, appear 
chiefly anxious to make what financial 
profit they can out of his reputation by 
selling his estate at an extravagant price. 
The story is sordid enough. 
& 
.,., We are not surprised 
p30 amo that President Taft is 
still urging the impor- 
tance of fortifying-the Panama Canal. 
He has two advisers in his Cabinet who 
are specially commissioned to support 
the army and navy, and he was himself 
Secretary of War. Before the Pennsyl- 
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vania Society last Saturday he defended 
this measure. We do not differ from 
him as to the treaty right-of our Govern- 
ment to fortify the Canal; it is the policy 
of it which we deny. He said that “we 
built the Canal to help us defend our 
country.” A Secretary of the Navy may 
have thought so, or possibly a Secretary 
of War; but that is not what the people 
were thinking of. Nor was that what 
the French thought of when they first 
undertook it. They meant it for glory 
and commerce, and so did we; we had 
no thought of war. It was not for our 
ships of war that we built the Canal, but 
for our commerce and the commerce of 
the world. The President wants peace, 
and hopes to conclude treaties for arbi- 
tration wider than any yet made, but he 
says we cannot hope for an arbitral 
court for decades. Then there will be a 
halt in the swift progress of sentiment 
for the last decade. He is not optimistic 
enough. 
st 

It is a most interesting report cabled 

from London that the Harvard excava- 


tions at Samaria, conducted by Dr. Reis- 


ner, have been so fortunate as to discov- 
er a hundred tablets, supposed to be a 
portion of the archives of King Ahab, 
and written with ink and not engraved 
on the clay while soft. They are in 
Hebrew characters. One is said to be a 
letter from an unnamed King of Assy- 
ria, which, if in Hebrew, must be a 
translation. Another is an inventory of 
furniture in the royal palace. At present 
Professor Lyon, of Harvard, who has 
the special direction of the work there, 
has had no news, and awaits confirma- 
tion of the report. If there has really 
been such a discovery it is of the first 
importance and will gratify all scholars, 
and particularly Mr. Schiff, who has 
thus far been the patron of the excava- 
tions. 
Js 

We lately gave the testimony of one 
who accompanied Dr. Booker Wash- 
ington in his recent tour in North Caro- 
lina to the effect that he did not find that 
anywhere he went negroes who paid 
their taxes found any difficulty in voting. 
We now see a letter in The New York 
Age saying that the same is true for 
Tennessee, where both parties wanted 
the negro vote, and both got it. 
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Death of Paul Morton 


Paut Morton, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, former 
Secretary of the Navy, and a financier 
of national repute, died suddenly in New 
York City, on Thursday, January 19, 
i911. He had been in ill health for 
some time, but insisted on continuing in 
his work. Mr. Morton was born on 
May 22, 1857, in Detroit. He was first 
engaged in railroading, and was in 1896 
elected vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé. In 1904 he was.ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Of late years he has 
been president of the Equitable Life, 
and has proved a strong hand in the di- 
recting of its affairs. 

The most recent statement of Mr. 
Morton on the subject of insurance ap- 
peared in the New York Times Annual 
Financial Review. At this time it is in- 
teresting to note his attitude on the in- 
surance situation. 

Mr. Morton believed that five years 
ago there was a crisis in American life 
insurance and the progress of the busi- 
ness was temporarily checked, but that 
since then the tide has turned strongly, 
and that insurance is sounder and better 
now than ever before. He writes in part: 

“There had been just grounds for apprehen- 
sion. A mad race for business had resulted 
in extravagance, and to offset this some of the 
companies had been tempted to make some in- 
vestments of a more or less speculative char- 
acter. These investments had for the most 
part proved perfectly secure and had yielded 
large profits, thus increasing the revenues of 
these companies, but it was seen that possibly 
there was danger in this tendency and that 
loss might ultimately result. Therefore great- 
er conservation was seen to be expedient. 

“Investigation showed that the insurance 
transactions of these companies had been con- 
ducted on sound principles; adequate premium 
rates had been maintained; risks had been se- 
lected with care; the mortality experienced had 
been normal; all obligations to policyholders 
had been promptly paid. In short, it was 
shown that the great American companies 
which for a time had lain under suspicion 
were not only solvent, but conspicuously pros- 
perous, with ample surplus, ahd with by far 
the largest part of their assets invested in gilt- 
edged securities and mortgages. 
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“Then timid and ignorant policyholders who 
had allowed their insurance to lapse began to 
revive their ace and the business which 
had shown a falling off began to show a steady 
improvement.” 

He speaks of the increase of life insur- 
ance among women, the growing popu- 
larity of “income” insurance, the incen- 
tive that insurance companies give to 
thrift, and concludes as follows: 

“There is much talk at the present time >e- 
garding the conservation of the country’s nat- 
ural resources. If the officers of our life in- 
surance companies will unite in promoting the 


conservation of insurance incalculable benefit 
will result. 

“On the whole the business of life insurance 
is on a better basis, is conducted with more 
regard for safety and sanity, and is making 
greater progress in essentials than at any pre- 
vious period of its history. And the Amer- 
ican life insurance companies lead the world 
in the growth and conduct of this great work 
just as the American people lead per capita of 
life insurance held, another evidence of the 
foresight and thrift which have distinguished 
this nation in its world advance.” 
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THE announcement was made last 
week that the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society has been absorbed by 
the Postal Life Insurance Company. 
The consolidation has been approved by 
Superintendent of Insurance Hotchkiss, 
and policyholders of the Provident have 
been notified by former President Rit- 
tenhouse of the change in ownership. 
The combination will take the name of 
the Postal Life Insurance Company. It 
will be operated on the non-agency plan, 
which is the basic idea on which the 
Postal Life Insurance Company was 
formed about five years ago. The com- 
pany solicits business entirely thru ad- 
vertising and correspondence; and un- 
dertakes to divide with the policyholders 
in the form of dividends the savings re- 
sulting from the elimination of agents. 
The Postal has a capital of $100,000 and 
a surplus of about the same amount. Its 
assets are approximately $650,000. The 
Provident has assets of about $10,200,- 
000 and about. $60,000,000 of insurance 
in force. By combining, additional 
financial strength has been brought to 
both companies. 
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Mr. Aldrich’s Plan 


THosk who do not admire and respect 
Mr. Aldrich as a legislator must admit, 
we think, that there is much to be com- 
mended in his suggestions for the im- 
provement of our currency system. 
Many expected that he would advocate 
the creation of a central bank under con- 
ditions which would enable great capi- 
talists or groups of capitalists to obtain 
control of it. He has not done this. It 
is not fair or true to say, as some critics 
have said, that his proposed National 
Reserve Association is a central bank in 
disguise. Organization is needed for the 
improvement of our currency system, 
and organization involves centralization ; 
but the centralization required by the 
Aldrich plan is the result of federation 
and fair representation of all the feder- 
ated parts. No new central bank of the 
European type would be created, but the 
existing national banks, working thru 
local associations, and again thru district 
associations, would build up a _ repre- 
sentative national institution or agency. 
and this institution or association would 
be able to do for the whole country what 


has been done in times of stress for cer-— 


tain communities by such 
House Associations as the one which 
exists in New York. The provisions 
concerning representation, stockholding, 
dividends, etc., would probably, as he 
Says, prevent “control by ambitious 
monetary interests or domination by 
political influences,” if this can be ac- 
complished by any safeguards that 
would permit the association to do busi- 
ness. 

We are merely considering the main 
principle of the plan. It may not be, and 
probably is not, the best one that can be 
devised. There are details which justly 
deserve criticism—for example, the 
proposition for the creation of a new 
class of national banks with the powers 
and functions of trust companies. On 
the whole, however, the plan is one that 
deserves friendly consideration and care- 
ful study. It should and will stimulate 
intelligent discussion. It ought to be 
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examined and weighed without preju 
dice. While no one expects that as it 
stands it will be embodied in legislation 
it is quite possible that the fundamental 
scheme of federation, representation anc 
co-operation will eventually be accepted 
and established by law. 
5] 


Foreign Trade 


THE Government’s report concerning 
the foreign trade of the calendar year 
1910 shows that a new high record was 
made as to imports and the sum of im- 
ports and exports. Figures for the last 
four vears are given below: 


Excess 
Exports. Imports. of exports. 


$1, 864,411, 270 $1 1562.807,622 $301 603,648 
1,728,198,645 —1,475,520,724 252,677,921 
1908. . 1,752,835,447 1,116,374,087 636,461,360 
1907.. 1,923,426,205  1,423,160,820 500,256,385 
Gold exports and imports were very 
nearly equal. Exports of cotton were 
$530,000,000, or $60,000,000 more than 
the highest previous record. Exports of 
iron and steel manufactures, $200,000,- 
000, were greater than ever before. 
They have been growing. Eight years 
ago they were less than $100,000,000. 


1910. 
1909. . 


ws 
..Clarence O. Bigelow, 
dent and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee since 1904, has been elected presi 
dent of the West Side Savings Bank. 


vice-presi 


..Walter Edwin. Frew, vice-presi- 
dent, was last week elected president of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York. 
succeeding William A. Nash, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. Mr. Frew 
was born in Brooklyn in 1864, and began 
his work in Wall Street when fifteen 
years old. In 1889 he became cashier 
and in 1895 president of the Queens 
County Bank of Long Island’ City, and in 
1899 vice-president of the Corn Exchange 
Bank. From 1904 to 1906 Mr. Frew 
was secretary of the New York Clearing 
House Association, and during the pani 
of 1907 was a member of the loan com 
mittee. The capital of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank is $3,000,000; the surplus 
and undivided profits are $5,429,246.51. 
and the total resources $68,243,472.85. 





